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The Party of Our Time 


THE NATIONAL PROGRESSIVES ORGANIZE 


By PHILIP F. LA FOLLETTE, Governor of Wisconsin 
Delivered Thursday, April 28, 1938 


LL over the world principles for which Americans have 
fought and died are under attack. Since the close of 
the World War, those who believe in the democratic 

way have been retreating. Unless something is done and that 
quickly, the retreat may become a rout. 

It is a fatal mistake to assume that millions of intelligent 
people willingly desert the ways of freedom. They do so 
only because confused and desperate, they see no other way. 

If there was ever a time when of necessity we must be 
united upon a well thought out plan of action, it is now. If 
there was ever a time when clear heads and stout hearts are 
in demand, it is now. Yet in no period were people more 
confused than now. 

The basic assumption of the American way of life is that 
men and women on the farm, in the factory, the shop, the 
office, the school and the home understand the broad ques- 
tions of policy that guide their state and nation. That is 
what Jefferson meant when he wrote into the Declaration 
of Independence the principle that “‘Governments derive 
their just powers from the consent of the governed”; that 
is what Lincoln meant when he spoke of “Government of 
the the people, by the people and for the people”; that is 
what Robert M. La Follette meant when he said, “The will 
of the people shall be the law of the land”. 

The heart of American democracy is that men and women 
who live under the laws and policies of a government have 
the ultimate right to decide what those laws and those policies 
shall be. 

If men and women are confused and bewildered, they can- 
not form strong convictions and make intelligent decisions. 
They are in a fog. They have no sense of direction. They do 
not know where to go or what to do. No wonder that Amer- 
icans grimly set their jaws as they watch democracies across 
the world crumble. 

The rise of dictators, the destruction of democracy and 
the spectre of another world war have one underlying cause: 
the failure to produce enough real wealth to support a secure 
and high standard of living. 


Let us take a simple illustration: see an average family at 
the evening supper table. The father has a job. He is 
earning a living. There is plenty of food on the table. The 
parents urge the children to eat freely what is spread before 
them. There is a secure and happy atmosphere in the home. 

Now the scene changes. The father has lost his job, (per- 
haps his farm). The family supplies begin to run low. What 
happens then? The father and mother are obliged to use 
parental discipline to see that what there is, is divided with 
some degree of fairness among those at the family table. You 
and I know from experience that that is what happens to 
families when there is not enough to go around. 

Apply that same illustration to a nation. Then we under- 
stand what causes dictatorships to rise and democracies to 
fall. For a nation is like a family. If there is plenty to go 
around, there is security, happiness and tolerance through- 
out the nation. But when there is not enough, people reluc- 
tantly turn to some public authority, which, like the parent, 
uses its control to divide what there is. But dividing or shar- 
ing wealth is not a solution for either the family or the nation. 

American freedom is rooted in American abundance. To 
retain that freedom we must keep our human and natural 
resources harnessed in productive work. Religious liberty, 
political liberty, economic liberty—these liberties that have 
made America the land of opportunity—are like the super- 
structure of a building. It is futile to try saving the upper 
stories when dry rot is attacking the foundation timbers. 

In this critical period in our own and in world history, 
people need to work out an understandable program to which 
allegiance can be given—an allegiance not bought by favor or 
secured by fear—an allegiance flowing from deep and pro- 
found conviction. We need also to develop a leadership which 
will act on this conviction. 

Conviction of this kind can not be founded on fine-spun 
theories unrelated to the common sense lessons of daily liv- 
ing. It must grow out of experience with life as man lives 
it. Therefore our choice does not necessarily lie between 
so-called Capitalism or Socialism. 
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Capitalism, as most of us have defined it, developed very 
naturally in a day when an unexplored frontier was always 
beckoning men on to new opportunities. For unnumbered 
centuries “The course of empire moved westward”. Now, in 
our time, that old course of empire his made the complete 
circle of the globe. The old frontier that challenged the 
adventurous spirit of our ancestors is gone. The old capital- 
istic idea was adapted to and actually worked well when indi- 
viduals had free access to undeveloped natural resources, and 
when a rapidly growing population provided constantly 
expanding markets. These produced an ever increasing 
demand which continually absorbed the production of agri- 
culture and of industry. 

The passing of the old frontier marked the end of the old 
capitalism. No longer does it provide expanding markets and 
a widening demand for the production of the farm and the 
factory. This failure of demand gives us the notion of over- 
supply which has betrayed so many into thinking that we have 
overproduction. 

Those who honestly but mistakenly seek the “good old 
days” with the cry “restore confidence” make a fatal mistake. 
The capital locked up within our financial institutions is not 
idle because of fear or panic. Capital has no emotion. Cap- 
ital goes to work when it sees a chance to earn money. If 
there is opportunity to make money capital will go to work 
under a Roosevelt. Just as quickly it will remain idle if 
there is no chance to make money under a Hoover. Capital 
is idle because the machinery that kept it at work became 
obsolete with the disappearance of the old frontier. 

There is a new frontier with greater and more limitless 
possibilities than the old. The new frontier is not in Asia 
or Africa. It is here at home. The investment of capital in 
the past created an expanding demand for the products of the 
farm and factory. The sound investment of capital will again 
create increasing demand for what we produce. We had 
machinery that did this job well in the days of the old 
frontier. We have not yet provided the machinery to do it 
for the new frontier. In this sense old-fashioned capitalism 
is gone forever. 

Neither is Socialism a way out. It is based on a theory 
that does not fit America. We are not now speaking of those 
concrete proposals, such as the public ownership and control 
of money and credit, which reactionaries so often label “So- 
cialism.” We refer to a socialist philosophy that proposes to 
reward work and achievement on the same basis regardless 
of individual contribution. Experience demonstrates the 
dangers of giving “to each according to his needs”, rather 
than to each according to his contribution. 

We would be the last to claim that our existing institutions 
provide the social and economic justice at which we all aim. 
But American progress has come not from pulling people 
down the ladder of achievement but keeping the way open 
for all to climb higher. There is a vast difference between 
a Socialist theory of absolute equality and the American 
principle of equality of oppertunity. The former would pull 
achievement down to the level of mediocrity—the latter 
opens the way for ability to rise. 

The life of the human race depends on the earth itself. 
No human institution can be successful that attempts to go 
counter to the underlying rules of nature. Nature teaches 
that “the laborer is worthy of his hire”. Nothing gives more 
immediate rewards for skill, courage, and intelligence, and 
nothing brings swifter punishment for mistakes than the 
forces of nature herself. 

The old fashioned capitalist fails to see that the world in 
which we live has changed. Many socialists recognize that 
the world has changed, but fail to see that human nature has 
not. While the house we live in today is different from that 






of our fathers, we are still the same kind of people. Thus, 
neither old-fashioned capitalism nor socialism provide real 
alternatives for the American people. 

Nor does either Fascism or Communism offer a way out. 
Both are founded, not on something new, but on the ancient 
principle that a chosen few (whether from the top or the 
bottom of the economic ladder) shall make the decisions and 
rule by force. 

Autocratic dictatorship not only violates every principle of 
Americansim—it violates the best teachings of the human 
yace. Through long experience we have learned that prog- 
ress in every field comes from those who have the courage, 
the vision and stamina to find new and better ways of doing 
the world’s work. 

If we are to have a society of men and women free to 
think and to act, where we shall have the right to try new 
ways, or to retain the old—if we are to preserve a free 
America, then it is clear beyond all doubt that neither 
Fascism nor Communism offer the slightest permanent hope. 

Our world moves toward war, chaos, and barbarism. What 
then are we to do? 

While many of us out here have long felt that something 
must be done, it was only human to hope that we could make 
a joint beginning with others perhaps better situated. We 
gave every encouragement to them, and went on waiting. 
At last, within our obvious limitations, a beginning has been 
made. 

Extending over many months thousands of us, in small 
groups, met here and elsewhere. So far as I know never 
before have so many people taken counsel together upon a 
problem of this kind. Average men and women from every 
walk of life have been at grips with this decision. After 
mature deliberation these men and women, individually and 
by groups, have made their choice and marked out the course 
we are to follow. Their decision is practically unanimous. In 
due course the written decision they made, each in his own 
individual way, will be made an historical record. 

It is their decision that brings us here tonight. 

This is not a convention. We have no honors to bestow, 
no favors to pass out, no sops to offer, and above all, no 
personal fortunes to promote. 

In our fight we want no conscripts—only volunteers 
enrolled for the duration of the war—be it long or short,— 
men and women of sublime faith and undaunted courage,— 
men and women tested, winnowed and sifted by the very 
difficulties of the task before us. 

We are not at a crossroad. We can not turn to capitalism 
or to socialism, we can not turn to Fascism or to Communism. 
We are near the end of a road. The time has come when a 
new trail must be blazed—a trail that will take the funda- 
mental teachings of the past and apply them to the modern 
world as we know it. 

Look at America: We occupy 6% of the world’s area. 
We have about 7% of the world’s population. Under normal 
conditions we have consumed about one-half of the world’s 
coffee, half of its tin, half of its rubber, a fifth of its sugar, 
two-thirds of its silk, a third of its coal, nearly half of its 
pig iron, half of its copper and over two-thirds of its crude 
oil. 

We operate over half of the world’s telephone and tele- 
graph; we own over three-quarters of the automobiles and 
a third of the world’s railroads; we produce nearly three- 
fourths of the oil, over half of the wheat and cotton, the 
lead and coal of the world. 

We dug a hole in Kentucky in which to hide over twelve 
billion dollars in gold, over half of the world’s monetary 
metal. We have two-thirds of the world’s banking resources 
and it has been estimated that our people have a purchasing 
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power greater than that of the five hundred million people 
of Europe and considerably larger than that of the billion 
people who live in Asia. 

No people can compare with us in inventive genius or 
capacity for constructive building. Endowed with no more 
natural resources and raw materials than possessed by other 
great nations, we have in our relatively short history created 
by our own industry and genius the wealthiest nation on 
earth. 

Yet, here we are at the end of ten years still in a depres- 
sion nearly one out of every four living off some kind of 
relief. Half our people are back where they were in 1931, 
and the country is headed for conditions as bad or worse 
than 1933. 

With everything we need—skilled, industrious people and 
enormous endowments of material resources—why are we in 
trouble? The answer is clear: We are not now, and we 
have not been during the depression, producing enough to 
support the American standard of living. We are consum- 
ing more than we produce. Not because we cannot produce 
amply to provide for all our people, but because we cannot 
produce even enough for a low standard of living with a 
fifth of our people and resources kept out of production. 

Many of us see America divided into thousands of different 
enterprises. We see the individual farmer, businessman, 
worker or corporation, each with his own separate set of 
books. 

Let us see America as one great enterprise with one set 
of books. If we do this, our basic problem stands in clearest 
outline. We see that since 1929 the United States as a 
whole—industry, agriculture and business—has been operat- 
ing in the red. We have not produced enough to maintain 
our standard of living. We dodge the issue by juggling the 
books. We have mortgaged over a third of our total private 
and public resources. And a substantial part of this enormous 
debt represents wealth that has been used up or worn out. 

During the four years of the Hoover administration we 
waited for “prosperity which was just around the corner”. 
As we waited, we failed to produce for our normal capacity. 
We lived from our accumulated fat. At the end of three 
years of waiting, private business was nearly bankrupt. The 
books of our banks, insurance companies, railroads, and 
thousands of individuals and corporations were “‘in the red”. 

During the six years of the Roosevelt administration we 
transferred red ink from the books of private enterprise to 
the bookkeeping of our local, state and national government. 

Many large corporations have sought to maintain high 
prices in the mistaken belief that they could be prosperous 
with a diminishing volume of business. Labor, in turn, has 
followed the same pattern of seeking to maintain high unit 
costs, failing to see that the workers real prosperity is founded 
on the total income for the entire year. Under the sponsorship 
of government itself, an agricultural program following the 
same fatal course has been invoked to reduce the production 
of the farm, in the mistaken belief that high prices for a 
diminishing volume of production would mean prosperity for 
the farmer. 

We have spent so much time squabbling over sharing our 
wealth that we have lost sight of the essential fact that we 
can not share wealth unless we have first produced enough 
real wealth to share. 

We have tried to give the farmer high prices by restrict- 
ing agricultural production. We have tried to give industry 
high prices by restricting the production of the factory and 
the shop. We have tried to give labor high wages by restrict- 
ing the output of the worker. On top of all this we have 
even kept millions of able-bodied men and women from pro- 
ductive tasks by relief and various forms of made-work. A 
little simple arithmetic gives the answer: Jess from agricul- 








ture, less from industry and business, and Jess from labor 
can only equal less for all, instead of more for all. 

All. this has been based upon a mistaken theory of over- 
production. Millions of people “‘ill-fed, ill-clothed and ill- 
housed”—rmillions of people with only the bare necessities of 
life, millions of people without enough clothes—so we pro- 
duced less cotton and less wool; millions of people without 
adequate food, so we produced less wheat, less hogs, less 
beef, less corn—less produce of the farm; millions of people 
without enough shoes, clothing, paint, shingles, wire, houses 
—billions upon billions of man-hours of work waiting to be 
done and yet we decided to produce less, and to work less. 

This well-meant but futile experiment has been expensive. 
Through private and public borrowing we have sought te 
maintain the American standard of living without producing 
enough real wealth to support it. We approach the point 
where we can not much longer borrow for that sort of 
enterprise. 

The day of reckoning may not come this year or next, but 
the cold, inescapable truth stands before us. The American 
standard of living today is supported by an enormous mass of 
outworn public and private debt. Rich as America is we 
can not escape the calculations of simple arithmetic. We can 
not long maintain the American way of life by mortgaging 
the future. If we do not consciously decide to solve this 
problem, hard inescapable reality will bring the house down 
about our heads and force a decision upon us. 

We are in a period much like that which preceded the 
Civil War. Then, as now, we faced a profound economic 
issue. Then, as now, we sought to compromise and evade 
that which could not be compromised or evaded. The issue 
then was free labor against slave labor. Lincoln summed it 
up by saying, “A house divided against itself cannot stand. 
This nation cannot exist half slave and half free... .” Slave 
labor in the same market with free labor pulled free labor 
down to the standard of slave labor. In exactly the same 
sense a free nation cannot exist with half of its productive 
resources at work and the other half idle. As certain as a 
law of physics the lower standard of living will undermine 
and destroy the higher. 

Let me emphasize the statement that no free nation can 
remain half at work and half idle. We could in time move 
back to the old order of things with a tyrannical government, 
the mass of people held in subjection by force, while a few 
at the top rolled in luxury. What so many people fail to 
see is that American freedom is inescapably interwoven with 
and a part of our high standard of living. 

Our liberty is grounded in our capacity to produce abund- 
ance. If the foundation is undermined our liberties are like- 
wise undermined. The only way out is by putting and keep- 
ing all our able-bodied people at wealth-producing work. 
Thus, and thus alone can we be free and prosperous. 

There are those who will continually ask ““How can we 
put people to work—how can this be done?” These people 
will never be satisfied. They expect someone to shake out 
of his sleeve a perfected blue-print for every detail of every 
problem for the next twenty years. They bicker so much over 
details, they have no energy left for action. 

It is one thing to demand clear and unequivocal specifica- 
tions as to the direction in which to go. It is quite another 
to demand a completed plan for the highway before even the 
trail has been blazed. These people forget the fundamental 
lesson that we “learn by doing”. We know the truth of 
this from long experience. 

Remember the first automobiles, radios or aeroplanes? 
How awkward and clumsy they were. Suppose people had 
said, “No, we will not build a single automobile until you 
can first show us a set of plans for a perfect car”. There 
would have been no automobiles or telephones, or radios. It 
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is the same in the field of social and economic problems. 
Workmen’s compensation was adopted in this state only after 
a prolonged study by careful students. A thorough job was 
done to be sure we were headed in the right direction. Then 
we acted. In the years that followed, we made hundreds of 
improvements and changes. The same is true of unemploy- 
ment compensation. That was studied for ten years. Then 
a group of able people spent a year in drafting the law. We 
were sure it was headed in the right direction. Then we 
acted. In the five years since its adoption we already have 
made scores of improvements. 

So it is with whatever we do. First we must be sure we 
are headed right, and then we learn by practical experience 
how to take care of the contingencies that can be found only 
by doing the job. 

There is no limit to necessary, wealth-producing work 
here in America. The other day I suggested how easy it 
would be to put billions of idle money and millions of idle 
people to work providing the United States with a modern, 
efficient and economical railroad system. 

To-night let me give you another illustration. We have 
a long over-due task waiting us in the field of housing. On 
this question, as conservative a person as Mr. Hoover recently 
noted how much further ahead Scandinavia, Holland, Ger- 
many and Britain were than the United States. 

We are rich in men and materials, but shockingly poor 
in the shelter we provide our people. Again, a government 
that had the vision and the courage to act could cut through 
the red tape. We have a tried and tested procedure for 
building new streets, laying sewers and other like improve- 
ments. The framework of that procedure could be easily 
adopted to open the frontier of modern housing. To be 
specific: First, an engineering and architectural survey 
approved by the individual family affected; second, an order 
that it be done; third, just as with the illustration of rail- 
road financing already given, new capital must have an 
opportunity to go back to work on this vital sector of the 
modern frontier. Last, so far as possible, do the job under 
contracts at the best bid. Private capital and private business 
must be afforded opportunities to go to work. When people 
spend their own money they are careful to get their money’s 
worth. When work is carried on by experienced contractors, 
operating in smail, well organized units, skill and industry 
are likely to be rewarded. Where work is done by too large, 
cumbersome governmental agencies there may be more politi- 
cal pull, than engineering push. 

These are only two of hundreds of examples of the great 
new frontier ahead of us. But just these two alone would 
put billions of idle capital to work, and create millions of 
new wealth-creating jobs. They alone would end unemploy- 
ment in America for years. 


This is the kind of work that makes real business for every- 


one—the mines, the railroads, the factories, the farms, the 
stores, the shops and the offices. It is the kind of business, 
too, that does not have to be run from Washington. 

A program of constructive action is not difficult to think 
of or agree upon. Our great difficulty is getting a govern- 
ment that sees the problem and has the courage to act. 

I emphasize a government that will act because if anything 
is clear this is clear: that the question of prosperity or hard 
times—of liberty or dictatorship—will be made by govern- 
ment. 

Here above all else is a problem that we as individuals 
can not solve. A farmer may be industrious, thrifty and 
intelligent. But that farmer is helpless against an economic 
storm sweeping across the nation. An employer may follow 
the best methods, may be thrifty, prudent and far-sighted, 
and yet he has no alternative but to close his plant when 
there are no longer orders to fill. Millions of industrious 









and willing workers lose their jobs through no fault of their 
own. We can not answer these questions as lone individuals. 
They can be solved only by acting together as an organized 
people. 

There will be organized action. That is the inevitable 
result of the conditions under which we live. One man with 
an axe could build a log cabin; but it takes planning and 
organization to build a sky-scraper. We live in an age of mass 
production. To make it function requires organization. The 
real issue is not whether we shall have organized action, but 
rather what kind of organized action shall it be. Let us 
resolve that it shall follow the same principles which guided 
our country through all its creative history. 

In the old days we had idle resources in the form of 
undevéloped land. Our government opened up that frontier 
by organized action. In those days our country did not pay 
people to remain idle or to do unproductive work. We gave 
everyone an opportunity to do wealth-creating work. If they 
did not take that offer, they could sink or swim as they 
pleased. 

Today we have idle resources, and also idle people. Organ- 
ized action must again open the new frontier. Again we must 
provide every able-bodied man and women with a real 
opportunity for wealth-creating work at decent hours and at 
decent pay. Then, let us return to the principle that he who 
is able and does not work—well, then, at least he shall not 
live at the expense of his neighbor. 

Our way out can come only through organized national 
action. How then are we to get a national government with 
the vision to see and the courage to act? Can it come through 
either of the old parties? 

For ten years the Republicans and the Democrats have 
been fumbling the ball—not because of bad intentions but 
because neither of them are united upon any program. The 
political lines between Republicans and Democrats were 
marked out in 1860. They have nothing to do with 1938. 

The real division in America today is not between Repub- 
licans and Democrats. It is not between workers and farm- 
ers. It is not between capital and labor. It is between the 
earners on one side and the collectors on the other. 

The vast majority of our people live from their own work. 
They are primarily interested in preserving opportunity for 
themselves and for their children. 

The earners appreciate that nothing is so important as the 
right and the duty of able-bodied men and women to pro- 
duce—not just in the factory or just on the farm but in every 
part of our system— in the office, in the school, in the store, 
in transportation—in a word, in every place where men and 
women are performing the services and doing the tasks that 
give us a rich and fruitful life. 

No one wants to unnecessarily deprive any individual of 
what he has acquired. But the fate of the whole nation 
depends on getting and keeping our people at productive 
work. The welfare of all—even those who live only by 
collecting—depends at last upon that. 

Changes in our economic institutions should not be made 
for light or transient causes but we must not forget that the 
economic system developed to serve the best interests of man 
—not that man was created to serve the economic system. 
And no system can long exist that denies to a substantial 
part of its man-power an opportunity to do useful work. 

The rank and file of both the Republican and the Demo- 
cratic parties is composed of fine, patriotic men and women. 
The principles of individual initiative and self-reliance of 
which Republicans so often speak are as essential today as in 
the past. But when it comes to offering concrete methods for 
enabling those principles to exist and thrive in our time, the 
Republican party is bankrupt. 

We of the north, too, must never forget that the Repub- 
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lican party turned its back on Lincoln’s admonition, “Charity 
for all and with malice towards none”. For a third of our 
country the word “Republican” became a symbol for the 
devastation, humiliation and suffering of Reconstruction. 

Looking at the Democratic party in the most favorable 
light, no one can dispute that it is split wide open—not over 
fundamental economic problems of our time but in a bitter 
factional fight. 

Progressive leaders within the Democratic party are only 
an outer fringe that act as window dressing. The real power 
within the Democratic party is increasingly wielded by a 
group of politicians who see no more and who feel no more 
than the Old Guard of the Republican party. Republicans 
were in power from 1929 to 1933. The Democratic party 
has been in power for over six years. Neither solved our 
problem. 

If the task before us could have been achieved by brilliant 
leadership, supported by great popular confidence and affec- 
tion for that leadership, then the job would have been done 
long ago under the administration of President Roosevelt. 
practically every Democrat holds his office because of that 
leadership. Yet it is the dissension within the Democratic 
party itself which has sabotaged, undermined and ham-strung 
the administration. 

When there are basic issues to be met, leadership alone, 
no matter how great, can not mix political oil and water. 
The Democratic party, exactly like the Republican, is not 
and can not be united on any fundamental program. The 
one thing the politicians within both the old parties agree 
upon is getting and keeping all possible political power and 
patronge. 

This is why the present administration has had to go in so 
many different and inconsistent directions at the same time. 
It is tragic, but true, that the Roosevelt administration has 
had to dissipate gifts of leadership in a course so confused 
and confusing that no one should know just where it led. 
Because, let this be emphasized, had the course been clear 
and fundamental, the Democratic party as such would not 
follow. Even such attempts to move forward as the admin- 
istration has made have torn the Democratic party apart. 
Is it any wonder, then, that a course so chartered should 
return us to our starting point. 

‘There are sincere men and women, desperately fearful of 
reactionary dictatorship, who insist that liberals must unite 
to keep reaction out of power. These good people fail to see 
that no political party, and particularly no liberal party, can 
stay in power unless it solves the problem of maintaining our 
standard of living. Good intentions, kindly sympathy, human- 
itarism are not enough. Steps forward like social security 
are fine. Germany had all these fifty years ago. Yet they 
did not save the second Reich, because today nothing short 
of complete restoration of the right and duty to work can 
save any nation. 

No one with any practical experience under-estimates the 
difficulties in building a new movement. No one will under- 
take that long and arduous task for selfish ends. That choice 
can come only from a deep conviction that no other course 
is open. 

There is no other course. The time has come when an 
entirely new movement must go forth to fight for what we 
believe. A movement founded upon a base as wide as America 
itself—upon the young and old, farmer, worker, business- 
man, doctor, dentist, lawyer, teacher and home-maker— 
upon all who are determined to secure and preserve the right 
of a free people to work, and by their work add to the wealth 
of the country. 

A new movement—the National Progressives of America, 
is under way. A beginning has been made, here and now. 


Not in 1944, not in 1940, but now, in 1938. The National 





Progressives of America are now organized. State by state we 
shall build as rapidly as firm foundations can be laid. Defi- 
nitely and irrevocably we are in the lists to stay until the 
American people recapture their heritage. Make no mistake, 
this is NOT a third party. As certain as the sun rises, we 
are launching THE party of our time. 

This is no “popular front”, no conglomeration of con- 
flicting, opposing forces huddled together for temporary expe- 
diency. We do not seek, indeed we shall not accept indi- 
viduals or groups who seek us out because they are embittered 
or disgruntled. We seek only those who come with complete 
conviction, and without reservation. The movement that 
unites America, must be itself united. 

What we believe in and what we propose is so clear, and 
so fundamental it can be told without words. It is expressed 
by a symbol. The National Progressives of America have 
adopted as their mark the emblem displayed here tonight. 

First: The mark symbolizes the principle that “Govern- 
ments derive their just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned”. The corner-stone of American democracy is the 
sovereign power of the citizen—his right, through the ballot, 
to a voice in the government and destiny of his nation. At the 
polling place we mark our ballot with an X. That cross 
symbolizes the principle that “The will of the people shall 
be the law of the land”. 


Second: Every American has deep religious faith in the 
principle that “All men are created equal and endowed by 
their Creator with. certain inalienable rights”. Not that 
every individual is exactly equal in ability. But each of us 
as a human being has an inalienable right “to life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness”. Whatever our religion or race, 
whatever our occupation, whether farmer or worker, in busi- 
ness or the professions, whatever may be our walk in life, 
we each have the right to stand before the great bar of 
justice equal. On that principle the ballot of every American 
stands equal. So again the mark symbolizes this deep 
religious faith of every American. 

Third: The mark reduces to its essence our economic 
program. We cannot make ourselves rich by working less 
and producing less. The only way out is by multiplying and 
increasing the total production of real wealth. Sharing, divid- 
ing or subtracting wealth can not give us more. It can only 
give us less. Security for every American can only be obtained 
by multiplying our wealth and its distribution. We all know 
the sign for multiplication. It is the same cross that we 
place on the ballot when we vote. 


Fourth: The emblem symbolizes the only way by which 
we can accomplish the great task of producing prosperity and 
protecting our liberties. Organized action under the leader- 
ship of government can cut the red tape, can open up the 
new frontier, and restore to every able-bodied man and 
woman, on the farm and in the city, the absolute right to 
a decent living earned by honest work. This emblem per- 
sonifies organized action through the ballot. 


Fifth: Great constructive enterprises are not conceived or 
carried through by discordant, divided people. America’s 
enormous physical and spiritual powers are today largely 
dissipated because of confusion, bewilderment and division 
within our ranks. As a mighty nation we must be united— 
not by coercion but by deep conviction that what we do is 
right. The Circle symbolizes the uniting of our people under 
principles in which we believe,—united we multiply and 
grow—divided we shrivel and die. 


The principles to which we give allegiance are stated in 
our articles of association. The specific details of program 
will be adopted by a representative body of our number. 
But even now, I am confident we are united upon these: 

First: The ownership and control of money and credit, 
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without qualification or reservation, must be under public 
and not private control. 

Second: The organized power of this nation must stop 
at nothing short of necessary steps to restore to every Amer- 
ican the absolute right to earn his living by the sweat of his 
brow. 

Third: We believe in the basic concepts of American gov- 
ernment and, in particular, that grants of power should 
always be safeguarded against abuse. Our present govern- 
mental system is in sad need of modernizing. One important 
step is to grant the executive branch power to get things 
done—to get to work on the problems of agriculture, business 
and industry. But, as we have demonstrated in Wisconsin, 
this can be done with ample guarantees against arbitrary or 
dictatorial abuse of such power. 

Fourth: Those who work on the farm and in the city 
must be given security, not a security founded on producing 
less for more, or working less for more. We propose security 
founded on a definite, decent annual income for all, measured 
by our contribution both in quality and quantity. 

Fifth: We flatly oppose every form of coddling, or spoon- 
feeding the American people,—whether it be those on relief— 
whether it be farmers or workers—whether it be business 
or industry. No government on earth can successfully man- 
age, regulate and direct the numerous details that make for 
healthy families or successful business. Like our forefathers, 
we will use every power of government to open the frontier 
of this age. We will build stockades and forts to protect 
industrious producers from raiding squads—we will use its 
might to cut through the modern underbrush of worn-out 
debts. We will use without hesitation its authority to sup- 
press the modern counter-part of the savages,—those stupid 
people who deny others access to materials that they them- 
selves do not know how rightly to use. Whatever it may cost 
—so help us God—we shall use the power of these United 
States to restore to every American the opportunity to help 
himself. After that, he can sink or swim. 

And lastly: We believe that this hemisphere—all of it— 
was set aside by our creator for the ultimate destiny of 
man. Here—a vast continent was kept virgin for centuries. 
Here it was ordained that man should work out the final 
act in the great drama of life. From the Arctic to Cape Horn 
let no foreign power trespass. Our hemisphere was divinely 
destined to evolve peace, security and plenty. It shall remain 
inviolate for that sacred purpose. 

Progressives! We make no unfulfillable promise of riches 
without work. Our rolls are closed to mercenaries drawn 
by such inducements. We offer enlistment in a cause older 
than man—greater than life itself. 

Americans! The Black Plague is upon us. Year by year 
since the World War our faith has been retreating. Who 
shall save us? France, torn and distraught with strife and 


indecision? Britain, coldly concentrated on saving her em- 
pire? No. Their prime interest is to maintain the style to 
which they have become accustomed, even though like the 
Bourbon King Louis Fifteenth they say “after me the deluge”. 

Whatever dreams of a better world there be—their fate 
rests with our people. In America alone is the vigor, the 
vitality, the vision, the stamina, the courage to fight it out 
no matter how long it takes. 

Americans: Here and now, for the first time anywhere 
on earth we see tonight the common man’s answer to the 
Black Plague of the Twentieth Century. Reduced to sim- 
plest truth, freed from obscuring verbiage, our faith goes 
forth to conquer. 

In its best sense this new crusade is a religious cause. Any 
movement that expresses the deep, spiritual needs of man, 
enlists his religious aspirations. Those who fight for our 
cause until death shall close their eyes, are those for whom 
this offers opportunity to use the gifts the Creator gave us— 
not for selfish ends—but to make life better for all who 
walk the earth. 

While we point toward certain nearby material goals, our 
ends are not merely economic, but are means to free the soul 
of man. 

This is no trading expedition. We are not adventurers 
looking for selfish profits. No—whether or not this is the 
last, it is man’s greatest challenge. We go forward to a new 
and final stage in the evolution of the human race. 

For the first time in history we enter a new age knowing 
what we do and where we go. Nothing can defeat us but 
ourselves. We have solved the problem of material plenty. 
Now we cross the frontier where fear, humiliation and frus- 
tration shall no longer be the common lot. 

Truth has lost many a battle—but never a war. The spirit 
of our people, marching united under a common banner in 
freedom’s cause, cannot fail. 

In the words of that great Progressive, Andrew Furuseth, 


“Work is worship—to labor is to pray, because it is 
to exercise the highest, the divine faculties implanted in 
us as the sons of God. It matters not if the labor be the 
writing of a thesis or the digging of a ditch, it is the use 
of the same divine faculty to labor—to create—and upon 
its proper and free use depends the life of individuals, 
nations and races. Those that have been untrue have 
shared the fate of the tree without fruit. They have 
passed away because they encumbered the earth. Those 
that have been true have lived, and according to history 
and to religious belief they are to live. Let us try to 
profit by this lesson and so live that labor shall be free, 
that it shall come into its own.” 


In the spirit of that great Crusader, James, “TPs & 
Doers of the Word, and Not Hearers Only .. .” 


Academic Liberalism 


A PROFOUND HUMAN NEED 


By EDWIN W. PATTERSON, Professor of Law, Columbia University 
At A. A. U. P. Dinner, March 18, 1938 


have been asked by American reporters :—“has there 
ever been a parallel to the present depression, and, 
if so, how long did it last?’ He is reported to have replied, 
“Yes; it was called the Dark Ages, and it lasted for five 
hundred years.” We are gathered here tonight to make com- 
mon cause against a menace which is no less serious than that 


A DISTINGUISHED British economist is said to 


of economic depression: The threat of intellectual repression. 
The cause of academic liberalism and academic democracy 
for which our Association has long labored may become with- 
in a decade a lost cause. If those nations which suppress 
academic liberalism and scoff at democracy in any form 
prove themselves to be more efficient in the use of force than 
are our easy-going democracies, we may find ourselves com- 
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pelled, wisely or unwisely, to sacrifice academic freedom and 

academic democracy for the sake of an efficient militarism. 
To resist the foreign threat to our liberties we may have to 
sacrifice some of the most precious liberties which we seek to 
protect. 

These are gloomy forebodings and we should not let them 
paralyze our somewhat naive American faith in the efficacy 
of human effort to make a better world. That resigned 
fatalism which has spread from the Orient to the older cul- 
tures of Western Europe has not permeated among us in 
lethal dosage. We still have the faith of liberals—we Ameri- 
cans—but we are a good deal puzzled about it. Someone 
has called a liberal “‘a man with a kind heart and a confused 
mind.”’ We can see in Europe a great many men whose 
hearts are something less than kind and whose one-track 
minds are troubled by no liberal confusions. Still, we are a 
good deal troubled about liberalism, and we wonder if any- 
thing can be done about it. . 

I have opened up a broad theme, and I am not going to 
try to explore it tonight. A few footnotes are all that I have 
to offer. Liberalism has become a loose aggregation of ideas— 
political, economic, academic, ethical—which have different 
historical origins and have served wholly different purposes. 
One thing we need to do is to strip away the occidental 
accretions of liberalism and strive to preserve its essence. In 
the seventeenth century the economic liberalism epitomized in 
John Locke's theory of natural rights was a means to the 
social ends of that period. In the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries this same theory of natural rights blocked much 
legislation which we feel to have been socially valuable. In 
the political realm we may grudgingly concede today that 
liberalism is compatible with a monarchic form of government 
but we must maintain that the state is for the individual and 
not the individual for the state. In the academic realm we 
must likewise strip our liberal tradition of its excesses, if 
there be any. We must recognize that questions of academic 
freedom and competency are in practice often concomitant, 
and that the professor’s right to free speech is not a license 
of incompetency. In all of this we must recognize that 
freedom is a means rather than an end. The end is the good 





life or happiness or some other ethical absolute—or mystery. 

Today the suppression of liberalism and democracy is jus- 
tified on the ground of efficiency. Bread is less easily dis- 
pensed with than ballots or freedom of speech; the dictators 
promise bread (or rice). How can we meet this argument? 
Three lines of dialectic suggest themselves. In the first place, 
we need to clear away, as I have said, some of the excres- 
censes of the liberal tradition. We can see this most clearly 
in the economic realm and in the political realm. In the 
academic realm it requires that careful and patient gathering 
of facts and weighing of values which is exhibited in the re- 
ports of the Committee on Academic Freedom and Tenure 
of this Association, which I have had the good fortune to 
read. In this Association we have an organization which is 
striving to maintain the maximum of democratic liberalism 
that is compatible with efficiency. We must meet “that old 
devil” efficiency on its own fighting grounds. 

Secondly, we must keep constantly before our fellow coun- 
trymen (since the dictators will not hear our reasoning) the 
difference between short-range efficiency and long-range effi- 
ciency. When truth is authoritatively defined as something 
that prevails only between the Rhine and the Baltic, one can 
scarcely believe that the great German people will attain the 
maximum of efficiency from its intellectual powers. The spirit 
of free scientific inquiry of the past four centuries has made 
possible the production of those material means of subsistence, 
the need for which is now urged as the reason for destroying 
that freedom. Even to the materialistic good life, the sup- 
pression of academic freedom is, in the long run, an inefficient 
means. 

Lastly, we of the academic faith must never let it be for- 
gotten that material values are of no more than coordinate 
rank with intellectual or spiritual values. The reach for 
truth and for goodness are no less innate strivings of the 
human race than hunger and breeding; no less, without them, 
is man frustrated and incomplete. If we are right in this, 
academic liberalism is no mere class-conscious slogan of a 
handful of intellectuals; it is an essential means to the satis- 
faction of a profound human need. 


Business and Government 


COURAGEOUS THINKING AND PERPETUAL WATCHFULNESS 
By DR. F. CYRIL JAMES, Professor of Finance, Wharton School 


Delivered in Philadelphia, Saturday, March 26, 1938, at the final luncheon session of the Wharton Institute of the 
Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania 


entering upon one of the worst financial crises in its 
history, the staid Commercial and Financial Chronicle 
blamed the whole situation upon a government which was 
trying to meddle with business. Had it not been for “gov- 
ernmental assaults on the railroads, upon corporate activity 
and upon accumulated wealth,” the public was told, there 
would have been no crisis. At that time, it was another Presi- 
dent Roosevelt who thundered back the accusation that the 
onset of depression was due to the activities of “certain male- 
factors of great wealth,” insisting that the American govern- 
ment would never cater to the “supposed interests of busi- 
ness,” when those interests were contrary to public right- 
cousness ! 
To the historian who looks backward, after passion has 
been cooled by the passing years, this bitter controversy ap- 
pears fantastic. In London and in Antwerp, where govern- 


T HIRTY-ONE years ago, when the United States was 


mental meddling was not particularly apparent, the crisis was 
as severe as anything encountered in New York. Only in 
the field of banking and finance, where individualism held un- 
trammelled sway, were the experiences of this country more 
distressing than those of other nations. 

Nor was the panic of 1907 the only precedent that reminds 
us of the acerbity of much contemporary discussion. Nicholas 
Biddle, in a classic correspondence that is still fascinating 
after the passage of a century, pointed out the calamities that 
would befall a nation which allowed its government to con- 
trol the financial system. On the other side of the Atlantic, 
at the same period, humane and well-meaning Parliamen- 
tarians were insisting that private property was being under- 
mined by an English government that dared, in its radicalism, 
to impair freedom of control by forbidding the employment 
of women and children in coal mines for more than fourteen 
hours a day. Obviously the world was coming rapidly to a 
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sad end when such bolshevistic policies were adopted by the 
government of a great Western power. 

None of these facts are new to you. Many of you, I am 
sure, could supply other and more effective examples from 
your own reading and thinking. I am recalling them, how- 
ever, not for their novelty but to emphasize the fact that 
the problems which confront us today are not new. Discus- 
sion of the relationship of government to business did not 
begin with Mr. Roosevelt or the post-war dictatorships in 
Europe. In this country it goes back to the formative days 
of the Republic, since one of the first public documents of 
the United States was Alexander Hamilton’s report on the 
protection and encouragement of industry. Im Europe, the 
problem appears on the earliest pages of recorded history. 

It follows, therefore, that mankind has accumulated a rich 
volume of experiences that should help us to solve our present 
problems. In the light of all that has happened to the world 
during the past four weeks, he would be a foolhardy man who 
would attempt to prophesy dogmatically the events that will 
fill tomorrow’s newspaper. But tradition and experience are 
not impotent. The forces that have shaped the trends of the 
last hundred years will not be displaced very suddenly, and 
an understanding of those forces may help us to gain some 
idea of the territory that lies ahead of us in the immediate 
future. 

First of all, let us realise clearly that individualism and 
free competition are very modern inventions. Prior to the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, nobody questioned the 
right of the State to control every aspect of economic life. 
The monopolies of the Merchant Adventurers and the East 
India Company may have irritated those merchants who 
wished to share in the trade, but even they never questioned 
the right of the government to grant a regulatory charter. 
Nor when Sir Thomas Gresham established an effective con- 
trol over the London foreign exchange market was there 
any suggestion that monetary management was not numbered 
among the functions of the Crown. 

Gradually, however, between the Elizabethian age and that 
which is now labelled Victorian, there grew up a philosophy 
of free competition under which the world grew wealthier 
than any previous age had dreamed possible. I will not go 
into a discussion of all the religious, political, and philo- 
sophic forces that shaped the development of what we now 
call capitalism, because that would require more time than I 
have at my disposal. But I should like to call attention to 
some of the economic factors that led Adam Smith and 
Thomas Jefferson to suggest that, if each individual was free 
to run his own business, the community as a whole would 
reap a maximum economic benefit. 

In the first place, mankind was concerned with the prob- 
lems of producing wealth under rapidly changing conditions. 
Experimentation was essential to progress, and the more inde- 
pendent experiments there were the greater the probability of 
effective results. Secondly, the average size of the economic 
unit was small, so that the failure of any particular firm 
was not apt to exercise serious consequences upon the gen- 
eral welfare of the community. Workers that were thrown 
on the street could easily find employment in competing enter- 
prises and even the employer, if he had lost his capital ir- 
reparably, probably-knew enough of his trade to hire himself 
out as an employee of some more successful industrialist. 
Thirdly the monetary system was, in large measure, auto- 
matic. 

Not one of these conditions, it will be noted, holds true 
at the present day. It is a platitude of modern economic 
discussions that our modern productive technique and power- 
driven equipment would enable us to produce much greater 
quantities of goods than we do at the present time, and the 








statistics of most countries indicate the existence of substantial 
unused reservoirs of unemployed productive resources. Today 
the outstanding problems are in the field of distribution 
where coordinated effort, rather than individual experimen- 
tation, must point the road toward more satisfactory con- 
ditions. 

In regard to the size of business enterprises, we have, in 
all western countries, reached a state of affairs where the 
major portion of the industrial output is produced by large 
mass-production factories with an invested capital amount- 
ing to millions of dollars and a payroll that includes thou- 
sands of workers. Certainly there are many small enter- 
prises in existence, but the number is diminishing steadily 
and concerns like the General Motors Corporation or the 
I. G. Farbenindustrie are much more typical of the modern 
world than the individual blacksmith or the independent drug 
store. Mass production enterprises, however, have high fixed 
charges that make temporary shut-downs expensive, while 
the total failure of such a concern would spread unemploy- 
ment and privation over thousands of families. The pains 
and penalties of business failure, from the viewpoint of the 
community as a whole, grow much more rapidly than the 
size of the enterprise increases. 

As to the monetary system, I will not labour the point, 
which has been fully dealth with in other places, that all 
automaticity has vanished. As early as 1850, the changing 
structure of the banking system and the growing public use 
of cheques had seriously impaired the automatic operation of 
the old-fashioned metallic standard: today the metallic 
standard itself has been abandoned or modified beyond recog- 
nition by almost all the leading countries of the world. 

The basic conditions on which the clasical economists and 
political liberals predicted the doctrine of laissez-faire have, 
therefore, entirely disappeared. By the end of the nineteenth 
century business itself had recognized the implications of 
changing conditions, and set out to prevent freedom of com- 
petition. Trusts in the United States, and cartels in Europe, 
endeavoured to fix prices in defiance of the free play of market 
forces, and undertook to regulate production for the purpose 
of making those price policies effective. Labour followed this 
example by the creation of trade unions that should prevent 
price-cutting by workers in search of a job, and government, 
in self-defence, was forced to regulate both trade and trade 
unions. 

All of these developments, broadly speaking, belong to the 
nineteenth century, although the idea of governmental regu- 
lation and control (outside the field of public utilities) did 
not gain wide acceptance until the period of the World War. 
Yet the march of events is logical and inevitable. Production 
can be most economically carried on by large and highly- 
capitalised enterprises, but in order to attain an optimum of 
efficiency such enterprises must be operated continuously at 
a fairly even tempo. To attain these conditions planning and 
partial monopoly are essential—but obviously such plans must 
be developed, and such monopoly conferred, in the interests 
of the community as a whole. Neither the employer nor the 
trade union represent the whole community, and even that 
elusive individual the consumer has a special interest. Only 
the government is in a position to judge between these three 
contending groups, and formulate policies that are in the 
best interests of all. 

Naturally, in my effort to encompass the broad sweep of 
history within these few paragraphs, I have oversimplified 
the trend. In each country there are economic and political 
peculiarities that colour the local picture, and these I have 
been compelled to omit. But, in spite of these peculiarities, 
there is a very definite tendency, in all countries, toward 
governmental control of business activity, and in no country 
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that I know of is there any sign of a reversal of that trend 

in the immediate future. In this matter dictatorships do not 

differ from democracies, save in the fact that the former are 

always more ruthless and sometimes more efficient. Small 
countries like Belgium show the same tendencies as large 
countries like the United States and Russia, while the policies 
of a new country like Czecho-Slovakia do not differ sub- 
stantially from those of a nation as old as England. It 
seems to me, therefore, that all of the signs point towards 
increasing governmental intervention in economic life during 
the years that lie immediately ahead of us, and I do not 
see that differences of nationality, or alternations of political 
parties, are going to have very much influence on that general 
trend. 

To contend that government is insufficient does not impair 
the validity of this conclusion. The inefficiency may be ad- 
mitted in specific cases and specific countries, but there is no 
principle of political economy which suggests that public 
activity must always be less efficient than private enterprise. 
Business administration has also been inefficient in more 
than one instance, and efficiency in government is no harder 
to attain than efficiency in private business if we really want 
it, and take pains enough to ensure that we get it. 

Nor will the future relationship of government and busi- 
ness be decided on the basis of traditional shibboleths and 
sentimental phrases. Having been trained in the classical 
school of political economy, I have always had strong lean- 
ings toward liberalism, as well as a belief in the efficiency of 
private initiative. But the principles of Adam Smith and the 
teachings of Jefferson are appropriate only to the economic 
environment in which they were conceived. Since we have 
deliberately changed that environment in_ revolutionary 
fashion, we are compelled by the force of our own actions 
to modify the philosophy that governs our relation to it. 
All of the long story of evolution on the face of this earth 
indicates that living organisms survive only as long as they 
retain the power of adaptation: is it unreasonable to suggest 
that the fate of a civilisation may be determined by the same 
test ? 

But, in recognising that we are probably faced with a 

- gradual extension of the economic functions of government, 
and an expansion of the field of what is known as national 
planning, we must be constantly aware of some of the prob- 
lems that arise out of that tendency. Indeed, to my way of 
thinking, one of the major tragedies of these passing years 
lies in the fact that so much time and energy is spent in 
discussing whether or not we should have governmental con- 
trol and regulation, rather than in studying the nature and 
limitations of that control. If national planning, in some 
form, is inevitable, it is vitally important that we should 
turn all of our abilities to the solution of the immediate 
practical problems to which that tendency gives rise. Even 
if we have no choice as to the road by which we must travel, 
we have several alternative vehicles and the most cursory 
comparison of conditions in various European countries at 
present indicates that the alternatives are not all equally com- 
fortable for people of independent minds. 

Basically, then, I think there are four significant questions 
in regard to the future relations of government and business 
which demand clear-cut answers, and I will state them be- 
fore proceeding to discuss them. 


1. What is the true function of government? 

2. What are the relative spheres of government and pri- 
vate initiative in business ? 

3. What is the effect of economic planning on personal 
freedom? 

4. What is the effect of economic planning on international 
relations ? 








The first of these questions may sound otiose: politicians 
and philosophers have long insisted that it is the task of 
government to protect and advance the interests of the com- 
munity as a whole. But in these days when national and 
racial names are set up as though there were living entities, 
when Aryanism or a multi-coloured flag is regarded as some- 
thing for which one should gladly welcome sacrificial martyr- 
dom, it is well to emphasise that homely truth. A nation 
is nothing but a group of individuals, and it is the function 
of government to do all that it can to advance the welfare 
of those individuals and their descendants. National plan- 
ning, therefore, is nothing but the coordinated utilisation of 
available resources in the manner that most nearly attains 
that end, it is not a sacrificial rite devoted to the attainment 
of some fantastic chimera of power or prestige. 


If the function of government is described in these terms, 
the relative spheres of public activity and private initiative 
are more easily defined. Broad plans for the coordination 
of economic activity within the country must obviously be 
undertaken by the government, since there is no other body 
capable of performing the task. Questions of monetary policy, 
of capital formatipn, and even of the distribution of earnings 
of enterprise obviously fall within that field of activity: In 
the long run, too, it is probable that governmental activity 
will come to include the formulation of production programs 
for various fields of industry and agriculture, such as those 
with which the policies of European cartels and modern 
bureaus in Washington have made us amply familiar. 

But the practical operation of business enterprise within 
the broad framework of governmental economic policies 
should obviously be left to individual initiative. A govern- 
mental policy involving regulation of aggregate cotton pro- 
duction need not imply that every detail of the farmer’s 
activity is prescribed by stereotyped ordinances. Indeed it 
seems highly desirable that we should be continually alert 
to preserve as much scope for private initiative as is humanly 
possible, partly because of the incentive that it provides for 
human endeavour and partly because of the danger of serious 
and costly mistakes from too hasty attempts at governmental 
regimentation. To admit the probability of increasing gov- 
ernmental control of business is not to suggest that we should 
suddenly create a vast series of official bureaus charged with 
the execution of hastily-conceived plans. Sudden changes of 
that kind are costly and dangerous to the social order. In 
view of the far-reaching influences of any programs that 
government may adopt, it is vitally important that careful 
thought and adequate preparation should be given to their 
formulation. Moreover, in view of the proven advantages 
of individual initiative we should preserve it in every case 
where freedom is possible, and only limit its operation where 
no other alternative is possible. Even the most perfect gov- 
ernmental planning would be no justification for the degen- 
eration of men into robots. 

Nor is this recognition of the importance of individual 
initiative entirely separate from the question of preserving 
human liberty. The outstanding characteristic of Germany 
and Russia today is not the extent to which business is regi- 
mented, but the fact that independence of thought has been 
repressed to facilitate the regimentation. Without doubt, it 
must appear attractive to any government to repress the 
thoughts and statements of those who disagree with it. Only 
the greatest of men welcome criticism, but any man with 
reasonable common sense knows that the people who think 
least are the most easily persuaded. It would not, I think, 
be an exaggeration to say that many people who sincerely 
support Hitler in Germany would be much less willing to do 
so if the criticisms of his policies were presented to them 
effectively by a free Opposition party. 
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But in view of the magnitude of the tasks that confront 
us in the realm of economics and business, it is imperative 
that we should encourage independent thinking as much as 
possible. Only by full and frank criticism at every point can 
we save ourselves from some of the worst mistakes of gov- 
ernmental planning. —That a man should be regimented in 
his business life is, after all, not so serious. Under the freest 
of free capitalism the worker in a mass production factory, 
or the employee in a bank, had no power to decide at what 
times he would work or how much he would do. Modern 
productive technique demands a high degree of regimentation 
of all those who participate in it. Outside of the factory and 
the office, there is, however, no warrant at all for govern- 
mental control. Unless we are careful, and face the problem 
squarely, we may find that we have sacrificed our birthright 
for a mess of pottage. A fuller dinner pail is no compensa- 
tion for the loss of that liberty of thought which humanity 
has won by centuries of struggle. 

All three of these questions, moreover, affect the answer 
to the fourth. In the days when governments had little or 
no control over business operations, the rivalries of com- 
merce and industry were not exacerbated when the enter- 
prises stood on different sides of a political frontier. Com- 
petition between the Ford Motor Company and the General 
Motors Corporation does not differ, either in degree or in 
kind, from the competition that either of them encounters 
from Morris Motors, Ltd., in England. But it is a vastly 
different matter when the government-controlled steel indus- 
try of Germany confronts the government-owned steel in- 
dustry of Russia. Each of the competitors then becomes 
clothed with the full panoply of sovereignty, business agree- 
ments assume the formality of international treaties and 






business disputes may even be settled by resort to physical 
warfare. 

Such a suggestion is not fantastic in the light of actual 
happenings in this world of ours, and there can be no doubt 
of the fact that increasing governmental regulation of busi- 
ness may prove a potent cause of international friction. But 
this can only happen through our failure to answer each of 
the other questions clearly. If a government is guided by 
the welfare of its citisens such as method of settling economic 
disputes would be impossible. If governmental plans are 
carefully and thoughtfully evolved there will be little chance 
of unexpected frictions. If freedom of thought and speech 
are preserved there will be no possibility of propaganda cam- 
paigns to convince mankind that national planning is a 
sacrificial rite of human martyrdom. 

What then are the conclusions of this attempt at prophecy? 
That governmental control of business activity will increase 
seems reasonably certain in this and every other western 
country. On that point it seems fruitless to argue. But the 
nature of that control, its efficiency, and the rate at which 
it is extended, are not determined by any inevitable forces. 
The developments of the next few years, in this matter, will 
be shaped entirely by our ability, and our willingness, to 
face squarely the four problems that have been stated. Failure 
to answer those questions clearly may mean not only the loss 
of personal liberty but also the breakdown of governmental 
planning itself, and clear answers imply courageous think- 
ing and perpetual watchfulness. Economic trends, we should 
remember, are only inevitable when men passively refuse to 
solve the problems that they present, supinely taking the line 
of least resistance. 


Playing With the Cash Register 


T.V.A. AND ITS POLICIES 


By ANDREW J. MAY, Congressman from Kentucky 


Made during the National Radio Forum, arranged by the Washington Star and broadcast over a 
National Broadcasting Company network, Monday night, April 4, 1938 


courtesy of the National Broadcasting Company, I 

am privileged to speak at this time to the American 
people, and tell my constituents and the public at large why 
I have opposed the program of the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity, and my reason for still opposing many of its activities 
under the authority of the Federal Government. 

I have been a member of the House Military Affairs Com- 
mittee since I first came to Congress in 1931, and was a 
member of that Committee at the time the basic Act creating 
the Tennessee Valley Authority was written and framed by 
the Committee. It was written and reported to the House 
after many weeks of extended hearings and after the Corpo- 
ration had been set up, the Directors appointed and the work 
was well under way it came back to the House Military 
Affairs Committee in 1935 for an enlargement and wide 
extension of its powers and authority. The original Act was 
the answer to an agitation which began with the construction 
of the Wilson Dam and the Nitrate Plants for national 
defense purposes during and following the World War, and 
the authority of the Federal Congress to enact such legisla- 
tion was upon the Constitutional theory that the Federal 
Government had, and has no power to engage in business 
within the states except and only in furtherance of the war 
powers of the Congress under authority of the Commerce 


RB‘ invitation of the Washington Star, and through the 


Clause of the Constitution which authorizes the Federal 
Government to develop for navigation purposes interstate 
streams, thus to regulate commerce of several states. It was 
upon this idea and with this view that the Congress felt that 
the activities of the T.V.A. should be limited to these consti- 
tutional functions of national defense and commerce between 
the states. 

It was upon that theory that the bill was reported and 
acted into a law. There was no idea, thought, or intent that 
the corporation thereby created would go out and engage 
with federal funds in direct and destructive competition with 
two—and indirectly a third—of the great basic job giving, 
payroll building, tax paying industries. It was not with any 
idea, thought, or intent that this federal corporation would 
engage unnecessarily in spending many millions of taxpayers’ 
dollars in a deliberate and carefully planned effort to annihi- 
late those very industries which form an important segment 
in the economic backbone of the nation, creating hundreds of 
thousands of jobs and earning revenues from which the fed- 
eral and state governments assess many hundreds of millions 
of dollars in taxes. It was with no thought that T.V.A. 
would create jobless, workless hydroelectric power to the 
destruction of many thousands of jobs. 

To all that, I have been and shall continue to be opposed. 
It is nothing short of dishonesty for any Government, in the 
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exercise of the power to tax, which is the power to destroy, 
to lay the drastic hand of taxation upon the burdened backs 
of the working man and taxpayer and extract blood-money 
from them and turn around and blight and destroy the jobs 
and the business from which the tax money is gathered. 
Later | shall point out how this is being done. 

Every man in public life and hundreds of thousands of 
private citizens know that during and immediately following 
the World War, the Government constructed the Wilson 
Dam at Muscle Shoals, in Northern Alabama, and also the 
large Sheffield steam plant for the production of electricity 
to run the mammoth nitrate plants constructed and now 
standing silently by, and which were constructed under the 
war power of the Congress for the production and manufac- 
ture of war munitions. The Sheffield steam plant was in- 
tended as a standby auxiliary to the hydro plant installed in 
Wilson Dam because it was recognized by Congress and the 
Wilson Administration that the flow of the Tennessee River 
was not sufficient to. operate the Wilson Dam hydro plant 
full time, and that the river was subject to the certainties 
of droughts and resultant inadequate stream flow while the 
steam plant could be relied upon not only to meet the short- 
ages sure to occur at the dam, but to operate with regularity 
and certainty as long as the coal producers of Alabama, 
Tennessee and Kentucky could produce from the inexhausti- 
ble and unlimited coal deposits of those states, coal with 
which to run the steam plant. For fifteen years following 
the World War, the question was debated from time to time 
in both Houses of Congress and the argument always was 
that these great investments, the Wilson Dam, Sheffield 
steam plant and the nitrate plants that cost more than one 
hundred and fifty million dollars, were a waste and an utter 
loss to the Government unless rehabilitated and operated for 
the production of fertilizer for farmers in peace time and 
for war munitions in war time. 

Is it not strange that notwithstanding more than two 
hundred and fifty million dollars of tax money the Tennessee 
Valley Authority has already expended in the Tennessee 
Valley, that this great steam plant and the nitrate plants still 
stand as silent as the tomb while their voiceless presence 
points to more than two thousand miles of transmission lines 
constructed by the T.V.A., reaching across mountains and 
along the fertile valley of the Tennessee River, paralleling 
the lines and systems of five great Southern power companies 
to destroy them by subsidized federal competition, while 
thousands of coal miners in my district and adjoining coal 
fields beg alms at the scrip office of the coal company or go 
upon relief either from their own union or from the public 
relief organization to ward off starvation from their loved 
ones. | am intensely interested in the economic welfare and 
general prosperity of the people of my district and while I 
am on this phase of the subject, I desire to show how vitally 
and seriously the T.V.A. program is affecting and will affect 
the coal industry, and therefore my constituents whose eco- 
nomic life is almost wholly dependent upon the production 
of bituminous coal. Some may ask how can the T.V.A. affect 
the market for coal from the Seventh Congressional District 
of Kentucky, when it operates in another state or area. Do 
I have to tell my constituents that less than five per cent of 
all of the twenty millions tons of coal produced in my district 
annually is sold within that community? I think not. The 
coal from my district finds its market and is sold in other 
states and in the Dominion of Canada. Every time a coal 
consuming plant that produces steam generated electricity is 
shut down and replaced by hydro electricity, to that extent 
the market for coal is destroyed and every time the Federal 
Government or any local municipality constructs a dam for 
the production and distribution of electricity, they not only 


reduce the consumption of coal as a producer of power, but 
make available a greater supply of electricity subsidized by 
Federal taxes to compete with coal as a fuel. This is all 
the more alarming and even distressing, when we realize that 
hydro dams, such as the Government has constructed and is 
constructing in the Tennessee, and other rivers, are not labor 
employing projects. To illustrate, the Norris Dam on Clinch 
River, now complete and in operation, cost the taxpayers of 
the United States thirty-eight million dollars, and employs 
less than twenty men in its operation. With the same money, 
you can construct thirty (38) one-million-dollar coal plants 
with housing facilities and equipment for the employment 
for an average of two hundred and forty days per year of 
approximately twenty thousand men, whose wages would run 
into multiplied millions of dollars per year, and produce a 
product that would provide additional millions of dollars 
for the empty pay envelopes of the thousands of railroad 
employees who would otherwise be on the list of unemployed 
and maybe some of them on Harry Hopkins’ relief rolls. 
The coal they would produce would bring back to the com- 
munities where produced other millions of dollars to go 
around and around in the marts of trade and commerce and 
make happy the wives and children of the men who work 
in and around the mines; to create business, to produce 
taxes with which to construct and maintain churches, schools, 
roads and homes in the communities that have not yet sur- 
rendered to the beneficient influence of the Central Govern- 
ment in Washington. All this time the placid waters that 
flow through Norris Dam rolls on to the sea, without the aid 
of a single human being. During all this time the railroads, 
our greatest transportation facility, would be engaged in 
transporting these millions of tons of coal that will produce 
millions of dollars in revenue to their needy treasuries and 
perhaps save the Government from having to take them over. 

And Norris Dam is but one and far from the largest of 
eleven gigantic dams now planned by the T.V.A. 

The only possible justification for spending this money is 
that hydro power will be cheaper—so much cheaper in fact, 
as to justify the enormous social and economic waste involved 
in the injury to the coal, railroad, and private utility indus- 
tries. But that is not the fact. By the testimony of the 
administration’s own experts, coal is so much more economical 
and efficient as to render obsolete most of the hydro-electric 
plants in this country today. 

Thus our Federal Government proposes a subsidized 
power policy in competition with a five billion dollar coal 
industry, a fourteen billion dollar power industry, and a 
thirty billion dollar railroad industry, each of which are rich 
sources of revenue to Federal, state, and local government, 
and without the revenue from which our tax basket would 
be a minor affair. These great industries, every one of which 
are vital to our economic freedom, are built out of the earn- 
ings of millions of our people of the common class, whose 
industry, thrift, and frugality has made it possible for them 
to furnish the capital with which to promote and create these 
great business concerns. I shall never cease in my efforts to 
protect them. 

The activities of the Tennessee Valley Authority have 
been carried by the members of the board to such wide 
extent, and so far-reaching as to become the most stupendous 
wasting and spending institution in all history and it has 
become so notorious that the chairman of the board from 
within, has publicly in the press and elsewhere denounced 
the majority of the board for their wasteful extravagance 
and for their vicious policies, which has resulted in the enact- 
ment by the Congress of a resolution for its investigation. 
As evidence of their reckless expenditure of the people’s 
money, I call attention to the fact that last year alone 
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they expended for gasoline for the operation of passenger 
cars for their employees, one hundred and ninety thousand, 
three hundred and seventy-nine dollars, which, figured at 
ten cents per gallon, the price they claim to have paid and 
probably did pay, meant one million, nine hundred and three 
thousand, seven hundred and ninety gallons of gasoline. If 
used in a Ford or Chevrolet car, they ought to get fifteen 
miles per gallon as a minimum, and that would mean they 
traveled on that quantity of gasoline twenty-eight million, 
five hundred and fifty-six thousand, eight hundred and fifty 
miles, and if they used the gasoline, and none of it is on hand, 
that means that they have traveled ninety-five thousand, one 
hundred and eight-nine miles per day for three hundred days 
in the year, and if, as we have always been taught, it is ap- 
proximately twenty-five thousand miles around the world, 
it means they traveled each day as much as four times around 
the entire world, and at that rate for three hundred days, 
you bet they have been going some! 

As evidence of the fact that the directors of the T.V.A. 
have not only engaged in many wild and unauthorized ex- 
penditures of money, but they have ignored and flouted the 
will of the Congress in refusing to report to the Congress, 
as directed by the legislation which created the authority 
in the original act, and at the time of the enactment of 
the original legislation, it was believed that fifty million dol- 
lars would be sufficient to accomplish the purposes for which 
the authority was organized, and the act itself contains a 
provision authorizing the authority to issue fifty million 
dollars in three and one-half per cent bonds both principal 
and interest of which is fully guaranteed by the Federal 
Government under the provisions of the act, and yet they 
have kept coming to the Congress and demanding and receiv- 
ing vast appropriations of money, now far beyond two hun- 
dred million dollars, and have begun the construction of 
seven dams, several of which are already completed, which 
will, as admitted by the corporation, cost more than five 
hundred million dollars, and in the face of such reckless and 


wanton waste of money, they have had the audacity recently - 


to come before the House Appropriations Committee with a 
request for an appropriation of one hundred and twelve mil- 
lion dollars additional for the commencement of the con- 
struction of what is known as the “Gilbertsville Dam” in 
western Kentucky. What does it all mean? It means that 
when all these dams have been completed, and Gilbertsville, 
if ever built, they will have submerged and put out of use 
forever more than a million acres of the most fertile and 
productive lands in the Tennessee Valley. They will have 
taken out of taxation in over forty counties all this valuable, 
taxable property and will have left on the adjacent hillsides 
and mountains along the Tennessee River, subject to wash, 
waste and erosion of soil to fill up and destroy in the next 
thirty to fifty years, every one of these dams in order that a 
few dreamers of dreams and socialists may show the world 
what they can do with unlimited amounts of money expended 
at their own will and pleasure. 

The House of Representatives refused to authorize the 
construction of Gilbertsville Dam, but it went to another 
body and was there inserted in the legislation, which admit- 
tedly would require not only the expenditure of a minimum 
sum of one hundred and twelve million dollars, but in all 
probability from one hundred and fifty to two hundred mil- 
lion dollars. If this dam is constructed, it will be nearly 
nine thousand feet long, and will submerge and destroy five 
towns and cities, and require the relocation of thirty-five 
hundred families aggregating a population of approximately 
twenty-five thousand people, and will require the relocation 
and removal of twenty-five hundred dead bodies. A worse 
performance than the action of all the ghouls of all history 






in order that one hundred and ninety thousand additional 
kilowatts of electricity may be produced to suit the fancy of 
David E. Lilenthal, the Power Director of the T.V.A.! 

The United Mine Workers’ newspapers assert that this 
dam alone with its workless, jobless power will displace and 
permanently throw on the relief rolls of the State of Ken- 
tucky 4,000 coal miners and railroad workers—which pro- 
portionally means 1,600 heads of families from my own dis- 
trict alone. At this point I might add that with the ultimate 
production of ten billion kilowatt hours of workless energy 
T.V.A. will displace the jobs of 38,750 miners and railroad 
workers within the blighting area of transmission. 

What else does it do? It will submerge and destroy one 
hundred and sixty-six miles of hard-surfaced highway for 
which the taxpayers’ money has been expended, and with it 
three major highway bridges. It will submerge and destroy 
thirty-eight miles of railroad and three major railroad 
bridges, and when full of water will have a shore line of two 
thousand miles long, and will submerge, cover up, and put out 
of production forever five hundred thousand acres of the 
best land in the Tennessee Valley. It creates a reservoir of 
water one hundred and eighty-four and five-tenths miles 
long, an average width of two and a half miles, and a 
maximum width of, in many places, eight to ten miles, and 
will have a shore line upwards of two thousand miles, which 
is three hundred miles longer than the entire American 
Pacific coast line. 

What is the answer to this foolish venture? These facts 
are taken from the records of the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity, as submitted by its General Manager to the House 
Appropriations Committee, when seeking money for the con- 
struction of the Gilbertsville Dam, and the answer to it all 
is to be found in the House Document No. 328, Seventy-first 
Congress First Session, which embraces a complete study by 
a corps of engineers of the United States Army of the entire 
Tennessee River and its tributaries, governing flood control, 
navigation, power and irrigation. The dam would be located 
twenty-two miles from the mouth of the Tennessee River 
and one hundred and eighty-four and six-tenths miles below 
the Gunthersville Dam, and, of course, to produce hydro- 
electricity as planned, and this seems to be the only excuse 
for it, would have to remain full of water perpetually, and 
even though it is claimed that it is a flood control proposition, 
common sense tells us all that in time of flood, the Tennessee 
River, as all other lateral streams, will run out into the Ohio 
River before the Ohio River reaches its crest, otherwise the 
Ohio would never reach a flood stage, and thus the Tennessee 
River would fill the Gilbertsville Dam long before the crest 
of the Ohio was reached, and would then constitute a sea- 
wall against the flowage of surplus water of the Ohio River 
into this great area of one hundred and eighty-four miles up 
the Tennessee Valley and leave only twenty-two miles below 
the dam to contain the overflow of water from the Ohio 
River, thus destroying completely the use of the dam as a 
flood control proposition and force the raging waters of the 
Ohio on to Cairo instead of up the Tennessee Valley. The 
other answer to it is that complete plans now on file in the 
Congress of the United States, made over a century of study 
by the War Department, show that the entire Tennessee 
River could be made navigable from Knoxville to its mouth 
by a system of low dams that would cost, not billions of 
dollars as the Tennessee Valley Authority contemplates, but 
seventy-six million dollars, and the area from the mouth of 
the river to Gunthersville, two hundred and six and six-tenths 
miles, could be made navigable by five low dams, costing 
less than ten million dollars. 

With a public debt of now actually more than forty billion 
dollars, and the Federal budget continually unbalanced and 
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operating on a deficit with borrowed money, can it be said 
to be the part of wisdom on the part of statesmen, trusted 
with the law making power, to continue such wild and 
fantastic schemes as the Gilbertsville Dam? And I have 
related only a part of the things of a destructive nature it 
will bring about. We are spending hundreds of millions of 
dollars every year to provide for the conservation of our 
soils that our population may have the opportunity of living 
in a land of plenty, and at the same time we proceed to cover 
up and destroy the rich alluvial lands of one of the greatest 
river valleys in all America, winding its way from the hills 
of eastern Tennessee across that state into Alabama, northern 
Mississippi and western Kentucky, to the Ohio River, taking 
out of cultivation and production approximately one million 
and a half acres of rich land and out of taxation by the 
affected counties and states more than three hundred million 
dollars worth of taxable property, resulting not in the con- 
servation, but leaving us the rapidly depleting rolling lands 
with the task of perpetual soil erosion prevention, and at 
the same time some forty counties whose taxable values are 
practically destroyed, are now knocking at the doors of the 
Congress, demanding legislation requiring the Federal Gov- 
ernment to provide the revenue thus lost to their treasuries. 
The truth is, several bills are now pending before my Com- 
mittee, asking that the Government recoup the losses of some 
of these counties, and they, of course, will continue agitation, 
and with present inclinations on the part of the Federal Gov- 
ernment may cause vast expenditures of Federal funds so that 
nobody knows, or ever will know, how much this wild, reck- 
less and socialistic venture may cost the American taxpayers. 





During the long hearings before the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee on the amendments of 1935, the evidence disclosed 
many discrepancies in the accounts of the Authority amount- 
ing to thousands of dollars, and the explanation made by the 
directors was that “children had been playing with the cash 
register.” Now, the Comptroller General’s annual report for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1937, has this to say about 
the T.V.A.’s financial policies: 

“During the fiscal years of 1936 and 1937 exceptions 
were made and the Authority regularly notified on a total 
of 7,964 transactions involving $15,542,459.70. Of such 

number and amount there was released, after proper ex- 
planations or recovery, a total of 3,077 exceptions amount- 
ing to $4,814,950.00, leaving 4,887 still pending in the 
amount of $10,727,509.70.” 


I suppose the children are still playing with the cash register! 

Now it is proposed to abolish outright the Comptroller 
General’s office, or at the best audit all government spending 
after the expenditures and not before. Another case of lock- 
ing the door after the horse is stolen. 

All remember the written pledge of the Democratic plat- 
form of 1932, to reduce government expenditures by 25 per 
cent, and abolish useless and unnecessary bureaus, and yet, 
in the last five years there has been such wide expansion of 
Government agencies and activities both in and out of Wash- 
ington that the Government now occupies in the states out- 
side of Washington, more office space than would be pro- 
vided by 53 buildings of the size and capacity of the Empire 
State building in New York. Let’s speed the investigation 
of the T.V.A. to its fullest extent! 


The Executive Power in the 
Federal Government 


By COL. O. R. McGUIRE, of Kentucky, April 19, 1938 
Before the Annual Meeting of the Sons of the American Revolution 


of Commons during our Revolutionary War of the 
rights of Americans, declared in one of his inspired 
moments that government is a great and silent compact be- 
tween the dead, the living, and the unborn. You, Sons of 
the American Revolution, individually represent that com- 
pact. Through your veins this moment course the blood of 
ancestors who fought with and against Oliver Cromwell; 
who dared the frozen wilderness to storm the Heights of 
Abraham: who spilled their blood at Bunker Hill, on the 
snows at Valley Forge, at Trenton, Monmouth, the Cowpens, 
Rennineton, Kings Mountain, Vincennes, Yorktown, and 
other battlefields that we, then in the womb of the future, 
might have a government of laws and not of men. We are of 
that race who later rode with General Harrison and Colonel 
Johnson at the River Raisin; with Generals Taylor and 
Scott at Buena Vista and before the walls of Montezumas; 
with General Pickett across the wheatfields to engage in 
hand-to-hand combat our brothers on Little Round Top; 
with Gen. Stonewall Jackson down the valley of the Shen- 
andoah; with Generals Grant and Sherman at Shiloh, Vicks- 
burg, and the Wilderness; and who trudged across the sodden 
fields of Europe to roll back the greatest war machine of 
modern times. 
This is our heritage. The past is secure but the hand, hav- 
ing written, moves on. If any group of men in America may 


DMUND BURKE, the great champion in the House 


properly meet from time to time for the purpose of studying 
their governmental institutions, that group is the Sons of 
the American Revolution. I am greatly honored and flattered 
by your kind invitation to this evening lead in an examination 
of one phase of our governmental structure—the question of 
the Executive power. No more serious topic could have been 
assigned to me. Ever since man, clad in skins and armed 
with sticks and stones, roamed the forests and plains of the 
Asiatic and European worlds, men have been confronted with 
the serious problem of how to secure a leader strong enough 
to enforce the common will but not so strong that he be- 
comes a tyrant, a despot, or dictator. The problem is as old 
as human society, and casting our eyes across the Atlantic 
we see that men of the Old World have the problem with 
them in a very acute form. In fact, a few days ago our Chief 
Executive deemed it necessary, in answer to his critics, to 
declare that he did not have the training for a dictator and 
no inclination to become one, but, while not intending to 
discuss partisan politics, I would remind you that Washington 
was accused of wanting to become king or a despot. 

That you may the more appreciate the constitutional 
statements of the executive power, I would remind you that 
on July 4, 1776, eight of the Thirteen Colonies, namely, the 
two Carolinas, New Jersey, New York, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Georgia, and Virginia, were royal colonies 
with their governors appointed by the King of England. 
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In the three proprietary colonies of Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
and Delaware the executive was appointed by the respective 
proprietors. Only in two of the Colonies, Connecticut and 
Rhode Island, was the governor chosen by the entranchised 
voters and these two governors had but little power. With 
the exception of Pennsylvania, each colony had a legislature 
of two branches, and except in Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
and Rhode Island, the members of the upper house were 
selected by the governors who naturally appointed their 
personal favorites or men who would lend support in the 
frequent contests with the lower house as representatives of 
the people. The only protection such people had was in their 
control over the public purse. Through their elected repre- 
sentatives they obtained and retained control over the power 
to levy taxes and to make appropriations of public money. 
These hardy forefathers of ours did not have any learned 
political scientists to advise them that the legislative function 
was discharged when the money was appropriated. They 
saw to it that no money was drawn from their treasuries 
except for the purposes stated in the laws. 

However the time came when the people of the Thirteen 
Colonies was so overborne that they promulgated to the world 
a Declaration of Independence and in that great document 
of human liberty, from the pen of Thomas Jefferson, they 
declared that the history of the King of England “‘is a history 
of repeated injuries and usurpations, all having in direct ob- 
ject the establishment of an absolute tyranny over these 
States.” In proof of this charge, they submitted to a candid 
world, certain charges against the King, that: 

1. “He has erected a multitude of new offices and sent 
hither swarms of officers to harass our people and eat out 
their substances.” 

2. “He has made judges dependent on his will alone, for 
the tenure of their offices, and the amount and payment of 
their salaries.” 

3. “He has called together legislative bodies at places 
unusual, uncomfortable, and distant from the depository of 
their public records, for the sole purpose of fatiguing them 
into compliance with his measures.” 

4. “He has dissolved representative houses repeatedly, for 
opposing with manly firmness his invasions of the rights of 
the people.” 

There are a number of other equally important charges in 
the Declaration of Independence against arbitrary power 
which was largely exercised through officeholding minions 
in the various colonies. However, our ancestors did not point 
out in that great document that the King obtained many, if 
not all, of these powers from a corrupt and supine Parlia- 
ment. I shall not take the time this evening to read all of 
the charges in the Declaration of Independence against the 
liberties of the people, but I would commend to you the 
public reading of this great document at least twice a year 
to the end that its truths of human liberty may be seared into 
the brains and consciousness of the men of our day. 

The people of the Thirteen Colonies at the beginning of 
the Revolutionary War were profoundly distrustful of ex- 
ecutive officers. Their State constitutions framed at the sug- 
gestion of the Continental Congress were so drawn that the 
Governors, even though elected by the people or by the 
representatives of the people, had little executive power. In 
fact, we fought the 7 long years of the Revolutionary War 
with no Chief Executive. Such executive power as existed 
was lodged by the Congress in committees and was exercised 
by Members of the Congress serving on such committees or 
by employees of these committees responsible to the Congress. 
We had no so-called efficiency experts in those days to urge 
that Congress transfer such powers to some one individual, 
whatever may have been his title, and it is well that we did 





not. The people of the Thirteen States had experienced too 
much concentration of power in the hands of the King ot 
England and in the hands of their colonial governors; the: 
were in no mood to substitute for them any other executive. 
lf they had done so, there is a possibility that the Revolu- 
tionary War would have been brought to a successful end 
at an earlier date, but inefficiency was one of the prices which 
our ancestors were willing to pay for representative govern- 
ment. 

After Yorktown and the discharge of the greater part o! 
the troops and after peace, with the removal of the cohesive 
force of a common foe, the Confederated Government grad- 
ually disintegrated. ‘That government was impotent, not 
because it had no Chief Executive but because it had no 
independent revenue, could not control the foreign relations 
of the several States, could not regulate commerce among 
the several States and with foreign nations, and could not 
maintain peace at home or respect abroad. This was indeed 
a critical period in our history, when it appeared to many 
thoughtful patriots that we might lose the glory of Bunker 
Hill, Fort Ticonderoga, Valley Forge, the Cowpens, Kings 
Mountain, and the undying fame of that small band ot 
Kentuckians under George Rogers Clark was captured a 
veritable empire at the gates of Vincennes. Then it was that 
George Washington, Alexander Hamilton, John Marshall, 
and others learned that while they might furl the battle flags 
and sheath their swords, the struggle for erdered liberty had 
not been won. Both selfish greed and want then stalked 
the Thirteen States and Washington warned Governor 
Harrison, of Virginia, that hungry eyes in the trans-Appa- 
lachian region were being centered on Spanish territory, 
which controlled the Father of Waters, as well as on the 
English in control of the Great Lakes. 

So desperate was the situation that some of Washington’s 
former companions in arms urged that he become king of 
the United States. However, this great and unselfish man 
emphatically disapproved the suggestion. Religious as he 
was, Washington undoubtedly knew the Biblical account of 
the warning of the aged Samuel to the Israelites when they 
urged the appointment of a king to rule over them. It will 
be remembered that Samuel tried to dissuade his people by 
pointing out what they must surrender to a king and final] 
said: 

“Ye shall cry out in that day because of your king which 
ye shall have chosen; and the Lord will not hear you in 
that day.” 

Instead there was fostered a sentiment for a convention to 
amend the Articles of Confederation and this convention 
met in Philadelphia in the summer of 1787. The Virginia 
delegation went there prepared to disregard their instructions 
and had with them the draft of a new charter of govern- 
ment which they intended to urge upon the delegates from 
the other States. The approved abilities and ripe experience 
of the men who represented Virginia in that convention 
were a guarantee to the world that the work would be done 
and well done. There was Washington, in whose unerring 
judgment the people universally reposed their surest trust. 
“I knew,” wrote General Knox, “your personal influence 
and character is the last stake which America has to play.” 
There was Randolph, a descendant of a long line of illus- 
trious men of Virginia and sharing in their patriotism and 
unselfishness, a delegate to the Congress of the Confedera- 
tion, and successively Attorney General and Governor of the 
Commonwealth ; Blair, long a burgess of the colony, member 
of the Convention of 1776 and of the committee which re- 
ported the plan of State government, member of the court 
of chancery, and chief justice of the general court; Wythe, 
the first professor of law in America, the teacher of Thomas 
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Jetferson and John Marshall, strenuous champion of inde- 
pendence and a signer of the Declaration of Independence; 
Madison, member of the Convention of 1776 and of the 
committee to report a constitution for the Commonwealth, 
member of the State legislature, member of the Congress of 
the Confederation, active, able, and eminent in every station; 
George Mason, that noble old Roman, author of the first 
constitution for an independent American State, and of the 
first bill of rights ever formulated for a free community, 
ranking by these achievements with the most illustrious law- 
givers of all time. Such were the men to whom Virginia 
turned in the grave crises facing the Nation for which 
she had sacrificed so much. The delegates from the other 
States were likewise able and patriotic men, but I| s2ention 
those from Virginia because, as I have stated, they came to 
the convention in Philadelphia with a plan of government 
in their pockets, and the plan finally agreed upon after weary 
weeks of study and debate followed quite closely the Vir- 
ginia plan. 

Let no one think that this new form of government was 
plucked from the sky even as Benjamin Franklin with his 
kite and key had plucked electricity from the clouds. Re- 
member that in 1619, a year before the Mayflower com- 
pact, the ancestors of these Virginians had inaugurated rep- 
resentative government in America. Justice Story has said 
that ‘This example of a domestic parliament to regulate the 
internal concerns of the country was never lost sight of, but 
was afterward cherished throughout America as the dearest 
birthright of freemen.” Insisting upon the right of self- 
government, these Virginians had declared on June 21, 1621, 
that no “orders of court shall bind the said colony unless they 
be ratified by the general assemblies.” ‘They asserted the 
right of self-taxation and control over the public purse. 
Though loyal to the King of England, they thrust out his 
Governor in 1635 for encroachments on their rights and 
substituted a successor of their own choosing. After the 
downfall of the King, these Virginians confronted Oliver 
(romwell and only yielded upon an hororable capitulation, 
acknowledging their submission as a “voluntary act, not forced 
or constrained by conquest,” and guaranteeing them “such 
freedom and privileges as belong to the freeborn people of 
England.” After the restoration they broke out in open re- 
bellion against oppressions of the King’s Government and an- 
ticipated by a century the final and victorious struggle waged 
by the fathers and mothers of the “Sons of the American 
Revolution” for the liberties of America. 

No, my friends, great heights are not reached in sudden 
flight, as the poet has truly said. Great deeds for human 
liberty and great men who perform such deeds are incubated 
in the womb of the ages. Those of you who have read the 
debates in Philadelphia during the Constitutional Conven- 
tion and in the State ratifying conventions, particularly those 
of Virginia, Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, and 
North Carolina, know that the men who formulated and 
ratified the kederal Constitution were profoundly concerned, 
not only over the distribution of power between the Federal 
and State Governments but over the distribution of power 
among the legislative, executive, and judicial branches of the 
Federal Government. The separation of legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial power was made the cornerstone of the 
United States. Thus by article I, section 1, of the Constitu- 
tion it is provided that: “All legislative powers herein granted 
shall be vested in a Congress of the United States, which 
shall consist of a Senate and House of Representatives.” By 
article II, section 1, it is declared that the executive power 
shall be vested in a President of the United States of Amer- 
ica; and by article III, section 1, it is provided that: “The 
judicial power of the United States shall be vested in one 


Supreme Court and in such inferior courts as the Congress 
may from time to time ordain and establish.” 

But this was not all. When the draft of the Constitution 
was taken up for ratification in the Virginia Convention it 
met the opposition of the golden tongue of Patrick Henry 
and the deadly logic of George Mason. Before ratification 
could be secured, it was necessary to agree to the substance 
of the first 10 amendments which were adopted so soon after 
the new government was organized in 17/89 as to be con- 
sidered a part of the original Constitution. The tenth amend- 
ment declared that: “The powers not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to 
the States, are reserved to the States respectively, or to the 
people.” 

‘There was great difficulty with respect to the Executive 
power; whether it should be exercised by one man or three 
men; whether the Executive should be elected by the people 
or by the House of Kepresentatives or by the Senate or by 
both Houses; whether he should hold othce’for 7 years or 
for 4 years; and whether he should be permitted to exercise 
alone the power of veto or whether there should be asso- 
ciated with him a council of revision. ‘The members of the 
Convention frankly recognized the danger of placing the 
Executive power in the hands of one man and the tendency 
to gather in his hands all governmental power. None knew 
better than they the cycle of governments so ably stated by 
Polybius even before there was a Christ Child in the manger 
at Bethlehem, but they discarded the idea of attempting to 
divide the executive power between two or more men. ‘The 
fathers had before them the impotence of ancient govern- 
ments where an attempt had been made to create a tri- 
umvirate for the exercise of executive power. A number of 
the members, particularly Hamilton, who remembered the 
inefhcient government of the Revolution, desired that the 
Chief Executive be clothed with ample power, independent 
of the political mob, and the others were finally persuaded 
to accept such a solution because they thought that the legis- 
lative branch would be able to hold the Executive in check, 
particularly when the Executive was to be reelected at the 
end of each 4 years. Little did these fathers foresee that the 
time would come when the Executive would have the ap- 
pointment, directly or indirectly, of hundreds of thousands 
of officeholders and would have the distribution and spend- 
ing of billions of dollars of public money. 

However, the Constitution has not operated as the framers 
intended in this, as well as in some other respects. The 
elaborate electoral college for the election of a President and 
Vice-President broke down in a few short years. As early 
as Andrew Jackson’s time it was demonstrated that the 
officeholders of the party in power could be relied upon to 
man the political conventions of that party and to renomi- 
nate for a second term the Chief Executive to whom they 
owed their official positions. An attempt in the Senate a 
few days ago to prevent officeholders from participating in 
national conventions went down to ignominious defeat and 
it has been charged for many years that the powers of ap- 
propriating and spending the public money has been used to 
ease the reelection of Members of the Congress. But this is 
the fault of the people. They should not make such demands 
on their elected representatives or condone the acts of those 
who surrender to such demands. 

Furthermore, the ink was scarcely dry on the signatures 
to the Constitution until the First Congress of 1789 met. 
Due to the universal respect and esteem for President Wash- 
ington the First Congress commenced the practice of making 
the President the chief administrative officer of the Federal 
Government. By this I mean that in addition to the com- 
paratively few constitutional powers and duties conferred on 
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the Chief Executive the Congress delegated to him many 
statutory powers and duties, and that process has been fol- 
lowed to an increasing extent in later years, particularly 
since the turn of the present century. 

It seems inevitable that this should be so. While the old 
Congress of the Confederation exercised executive or ad- 
ministrative powers and performed administrative duties by 
and through committees or boards headed by Members of 
that Congress or by employees responsible to the Congress, as 
I have stated, these administrative committees and boards 
were not an outstanding success. It seems that the fathers 
of the Constitution may have intended a continuation of that 
procedure as they signally failed to make any direct provision 
for an administrative service with the result that the present- 
day differences of opinion between the Congress and the 
Chief Executive as to the discretion he should exercise and 
the control he should have over administration are but a 
continuation of differences of opinion which have been with 
us for at least 100 years. We may well grant that these 
differences have become more acute within recent years and 
' that once again there has been seriously questioned the 
legitimacy of any legislatively controlled agencies of govern- 
ment. However, such facts do not modify my thesis that we 
are not dealing with any basically new phenomenon. 

The aggrandizement of the constitutional powers of the 
Chief Executive by means of statutory delegations has been 
accelerated by the view held by some of the Chief Executives 
that they are authorized to perform any act or function for 
the public welfare which is not expressly prohibited by the 
Constitution. President Theodore Roosevelt was perhaps the 
greatest exponent of that theory, which was as vehemently 
denied by his successor in office. A further contributing 
factor is that during our nearly 150 years of national exist- 
ence we have had two general types of Presidents: First, 
the type represented by Madison, Monroe, Buchanan, Grant, 
and some others who deferred to legislative leadership, or 
rather the leadership of a few dominant personalities in the 
Congress ; secondly, there is the type represented by Andrew 
Jackson, Theodore Roosevelt, and Woodrow Wilson, who 
led rather than followed legislative personalities, but they 
have had to fight, and they were not always the winners in 
such fights. Very rare indeed has been that type represented 
by Thomas Jefferson, who led by indirection, accomplishing 
his purposes but doing it through other men who fought the 
battles in Congress according to his strategy. 

Presidents who have had dominating personalities and 
capacity for leadership have either consciously or uncon- 
sciously considered themselves tribunes of the people, but the 
business interests have looked askance at such men. The 
additional powers which these Presidents have wrung from 


Congress have been modified to a large extent or repealed 
after such Presidents have left office, but, even though domi- 
nating Presidents generally have been succeeded by Presi- 
dents content to deter to legislative leadership, the pendulum 
has never swung as far backwards in such instances as it 
swung forward. Viewing the matter down the corridors of 
time, we must conclude that the executive power has gradu- 
ally increased unti! now the President of the United States 
carries on his shoulders the greatest powers and duties of 
any ruler of a major nation. Whoever happens to be Presi- 
dent for the time being is truly the captain of the ship of 
state. All this has come about without any specific amend- 
ment of the Constitution. It has been in response to the 
growing complexities of an industrialized and mechanical 
civilization. 

Gentlemen of the Society of the Sons of the American 
Revolution, upon you and your sisters, the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, now meeting in annual convention in 
another part of this city, there rests a heavy responsibility 
in these times. Men and women bred in other climes know 
little of the struggles which have made us a great Nation. 
They are hostile to our institutions of government. They are 
termites on our body politic. In too many instances they have 
made headway because we have not driven the money 
changers from the temple, because we have failed to make 
a living reality of those noble words of the Declaration of 
Independence that “all men are created free and equal,” 
and because we have too long tolerated selfish greed in a 
small minority of our people. In closing may I remind you 
of the words of Carlyle that— 

“We need the man of intellect at the top of our affairs; 
this is the aim of all constitutions and revolutions, if they 
have any aim; for the man of true intellect is the noble- 
hearted man withal, the true, just, humane, and valiant man. 
Get him for a leader, all is got; fail to get him, though you 
had constitutions, plentifully as blackberries, and a parlia- 
ment in every village, there is nothing yet got.” 

Such is the task before Americans today, and particularly 
the task of the Sons of the American Revolution, repre- 
senting the compact between the dead, the living, and the 
unborn. To our America I| offer a toast: 


“T see the last war flag unfurled, 

Fear and oppression hellward hurled, 
The smiling ages, hand in hand, 

That wait to bring the better world. 
“One law, one love, one liberty, 

One light that beams from sea to sea, 
From morning land to evening land, 
The splendor of the land to be.” 


Depression or Recession 


AN EXAMINATION AND DIAGNOSIS 


By LEWIS B. SCHWELLENBACH, Senator from Washington 
Over WOR Forum, Sunday, March 13, 1938 


call our present business condition a depression or a 

recession. I don’t think either word fits. I don’t want 
anyone to overlook the seriousness of our situation. Further- 
more | don’t want anyone to forget any of the lessons we 
should have learned between 1929 and 1933. To my mind, 
the present situation is not dangerous. It can only be made 
dangerous by two factors in our national life: First, those 


Tae is much talk today as to whether we should 





who refuse to face the realities of the situation; second, those 
who want us to forget all the fundamental evils which have 
been exposed in the last ten years. The American people 
are entitled to a complete examination and diagnosis. Any 
scientific diagnosis depends upon a process of elimination. 
If we want to find out what causes a situation we first 
eliminate those apparent elements which did not cause it. 
Whatever criticism may be or may not be leveled against 
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the administration tax policies, it is, I think, wide of the 
mark to describe any major part of the present situation to 
either the undistributed profit tax or the capital gains tax 
whatever their shortcomings might be. Both the undistrib- 
uted profits tax and the capital gains tax were in force in 
1936 when the volume of industrial plant and capital expend- 
iture and general investment were expanding at a rate quite 
as rapidly as could be reasonably expected. And during the 
first nine months of 1937, the volume of industrial plant 
and equipment expenditure was maintained at a level approxi- 
mately that of the prosperous pre-depression year of 1928. 

It is true that small business has been hampered by the 
lack of adequate credit facilities and could and should be 
greatly helped by making available more adequate credit 
facilities, but it is difficult to ascribe the situation to the 
lack of credit facilities, inasmuch as those available in the 
last six months of 1937 were not materially different from 
those available the preceding twelve months when business 
was relatively prosperous. In retrospect, it may possibly be 
argued that the Federal Reserve Board went a little too far 
in raising reserve requirements to head off supposed dangers 
of inflation, but it is extremely doubtful whether, by and 
large, this resulted in sufficient curtailment of credits to 
affect the general state of business. 

Economic events stem from a variety of causes, and eco- 
nomic generalizations are likely to over-simplify difficult 
problems. But it seems to me that the most adequate explana- 
tion of the present business condition is to be found in the 
undeniable fact that private enterprise failed to take up the 
slack occasioned by the curtailment of the government’s 
spending program. 

Business activity and employment arise from spending, 
public and private. If the aggregate amount of public and 
private spending drops, business activity is bound to fall off. 
A curtailment of public spending is bound to affect adversely 
general business conditions if that curtailment is not offset 
by an increase in private spending. 

Business men will not produce goods unless they have 
reasonable expectation of a market for their goods. Business 
confidence alone cannot produce orders and customers, but 
orders and customers can produce confidence. 

No one must forget that for two years the opposition 
preached that we were headed towards inflation. In the 
press, in the magazines, and over the radio this doctrine was 
continuously preached. President Roosevelt was pictured as 
one who would never curtail on his spending program. Col- 
umnists like David Lawrence and Mark Sullivan graphically 
pictured him as one who would cheerfully turn on the print- 
ing presses to create new money. While a balanced budget 
was held up as the one measure which would solve all prob- 
lems, the business community of the nation was assured the 
President would have none of it. So the business men of 
the country, still believing in the Mark Sullivans and David 
Lawrences and Boake Carters started hedging against infla- 
tion. Equities in the stock market went up beyond any 
justifiable figure. Prices boomed. Purchases were acceler- 
ated. Then, much to the surprise of everyone, the President 
gave them the panacea, which they had boosted as the solu- 
tion of all our problems. He promised them a balanced 
budget. WPA was curtailed. PWA was practically abol- 
ished. RFC lending was discontinued. Precisely the pre- 
scription which every administration critic has demanded 
was provided. What happened? The bottom dropped out of 
the stock market. Buying ceased. Unemployment increased. 
The formulae of the administration opposition worked—but 
in reverse English. 

With the knowledge of hindsight, it is now easy to say 
that the government curtailed its spending program too 








rapidly. Certainly it is now clear that a more conservative 
course would have been to reduce expenditures much more 
gradually. But it is by no means clear that private industry © 
would not have been able to take up the slack if business 
had adopted a pricing policy which would have permitted 
it to move its goods in volume into the hands of the con- 
sumers. 

But a number of industries rigged their prices upward as 
soon as a sizable volume of business came into sight. For 
example, just as the lagging construction industry was show- 
ing signs of life, prices were jerked to the skies, and hous- 
ing activities collapsed. 

In a competitive system, an industry might be entitled 
to charge what the market will bear. But the result of last 
spring price rises unmistakably demonstrated that business 
tried to charge more than the traffic will bear. Truly com- 
petitive prices broke rapidly at the very beginning of the 
recent recession. If non-competitive prices had yielded, a 
balanced price structure would have soon been reached. But 
by and large, the monopolistic or quasi-monopolistic indus- 
tries chose to hold their prices and curtail their production; 
as a result the competitive industries found it harder to sell 
their goods even at lower prices because of increased unem- 
ployment and reduced purchasing power brought about by 
the rigid pricing policies of industries in which true competi- 
tion no longer prevailed. 


I appeal to industrialists as a matter of long-range, far- 
sighted business interest to cooperate with government in 
removing these brakes upon the revival of business. Industry 
has much more to gain by a prompt revival in the volume 
of trade and employment than it has to gain from holding 
up prices at the expense of production and employment. 

While private industry may adopt a short-sighted view 
and, gambling on the possibility of an automatic or fortuitous 
recovery, run the risk of a prolonged recession, the govern- 
ment itself, responsible for the welfare of millions of its 
citizens, cannot afford to take that risk. If private industry 
does not itself take up the slack promptly, the government 
must. 


At this stage of the business cycle the recuperative forces 
may be relatively stréng and require little stimulus. I believe 
that it is more prudent and conservative for government to 
increase public expenditures and public lending now than to 
run the risk of a further possible setback which might entail 
a much greater amount of public spending six months or a 
year hence. I am not suggesting wasteful or extravagant 
public lending or expenditures, but I am suggesting the 
need of a program of constructive capital expenditures which 
may have a stimulating effect upon business during the next 
six or nine months and which may be capable of further 
extension if found necessary. 

Then we come to the effect of controversies between dif- 
ferent labor groups upon the prosperity of the country. I 
do not attempt to discount the effect of controversies between 
different camps of labor itself. I feel that in most fights 
between employees and employers the scales of public opinion 
are weighted in favor of those who work. That same favor- 
able public reaction does not exist when organized labor 
fights within itself. The public mind is apt to be and mostly 
is confused. When the public mind in America becomes con- 
fused, business and industrial activity stops. That is what 
happened last fall. Labor leaders who fought amongst them- 
selves cannot escape their part of the responsibility for what 
occurred. 

May I conclude with this appeal to the leaders of capital 
and to the leaders of labor. I have freely conceded the extent 
of government’s responsibility for our present situation: I 
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ask the leadership of industry and labor to concede its respon- 
sibility. The worldwide events of the last three days have 
conclusively demonstrated the dangers which exist to demo- 
cratic governments that do not keep their own houses in 
order. America’s most precious heritage is its democratic 
system. Throughout history democratic governments have 
met defeat only when they failed to solve the economic prob- 
lems of their people. On the other hand, history has demon- 


The Challenge of 






strated that it is through the processes of democracy and 
democracy only that governments have been able to provide 
prosperity and peace for their people. The opportunities for 
temporary advantage are alluring and attractive. This is a 
time when the leaders of American industry and labor should 
not succumb to them. We need and we must have coopera- 
tion between government, industry and labor. The preserva- 
tion of American democracy justifies it, and demands it. 


International Law 


CLOUDS OF DISCOURAGEMENT HANG LOW 
By FRANCIS B. SAYRE, Assistant Secretary of State 


At the Annual Dinner of the American Society of International Law, 
Carleion Hotel, Washington, D. C., April 30, 1938 


WARMLY appreciate the honor of being invited as 

one of the speakers at this annual banquet. I should 

like to acknowledge on behalf of our Government the 
debt which all of us owe to the American Society of Inter- 
national Law. Founded thirty-two years ago, it has sought 
to serve not only our country but the entire civilized world 
by its efforts to clarify and to strengthen the law of nations. 
The builders of law are the builders of civilization. 

Today, alas! clouds of discouragement hang low over the 
world. Fighting, cruelty and mass killing in two important 
countries have continued unabated for months; barbaric ruth- 
lessness is threatening Europe as well as Asia. In former 
years we were intent upon discussing the content and the 
rules of international law,—what it permits under a given 
situation and what it prohibits. Now we are reduced to the 
stark question of whether or not a law of nations is to be 
recognized as in existence. 

Ever since the days of Hugo Grotius we have been slowly 
and toilfully building up and carving into form an established 
and recognized law of nations. It has not been easy. It has 
taken fortitude and sacrifice and struggle and high statesmen- 
ship. The achievement during some 300 years is all too 
meagre and insecure. Neyertheless, by the end of the last 
century, certain fundamentals had come to be well estab- 
lished. Treaties were to be held inviolate, for manifestly 
lasting security can be built only upon the sanctity of the 
pledged word. 

Neutral ships upon the high seas not carrying contraband 
or breaking blockade were held immune from molestation 
or attack, because only thus could the commerce of the world 
upon which depend the welfare and even the economic exist- 
ence of nations be made secure. The right of neutral states 
to carry on commerce with other neutral states within cer- 
tain limitations came to be universally recognized; for only 
thus could war and its devastating effects be confined within 
fixed limits. Even ‘the rights of belligerents were circum- 
scribed and unnecessary cruelties of war forbidden; prisoners 
taken in war were not to be killed; undefended towns were 
not to be bombarded; private property was not to be con- 
fiscated. Of even larger importance than mere legal rules 
and principles was the gradual building up throughout the 
world of an underlying sense that the weak should not be 
at the mercy of the strong and that forces more potent than 
physical brute strength were coming to dominate the world. 

In 1914 came a world-shaking challenge. For four dread- 
ful years the nations of two hemispheres were locked in a 
death struggle, uncertain whether at the end anything would 





be left in the world but brute force and ruin. We emerged, 
seeking to build peace upon a rule of law and organized 
international cooperation. We succeeded only in part. But 
it is of importance that during the ensuing twenty years we 
have gone further than ever before in learning the great pos- 
sibilities and limitations of international cooperation and in 
seeking to build organized world peace upon intelligent effort 
rather than upon supine sentimentality. 

But during the past few years, and particularly during 
the past few months, events have taken place which challenge 
the very existence of international law and, indeed, the very 
fundamentals upon which alone a Christian civilization can 
be built. Territory has been invaded, homes have been 
destroyed, property has been seized and innocent people have 
been imprisoned and killed under no shadow of right or 
possible justification except superior brute strength. The 
supreme question which we and all the world face today is 
whether or not we are to live henceforth in a world of 
law or a world of international anarchy. 

You see, it is a matter which goes deeper than the conflict 
between democracy and dictatorship as forms of sovereign 
government. It goes deeper than the conflict between liberal 
ways of life and regimented narrowly constricted ones. It 
is a challenge which goes to the very roots of what our 
civilization holds most precious. Nations today are caught 
between two profoundly conflicting ways of life,—on the one 
hand, the primal law of tooth of fang and, on the other, 
the way of cooperation and moral restraint and human broth- 
erhood. The power of superior brute force will always 
be immediately conquering and temporarily profitable. But 
civilization can be built only upon brain and self-restraint. 
Dinosaurs possessed enormous brute strength. But puny man 
has survived the dinosaur. 

Civilization cannot be built except upon moral founda- 
tions. Mass killings, the taking of others’ property by force, 
the flouting of the pledged word, undermine and threaten 
all human progress. Free men cannot tolerate a world of 
lawlessness; for freedom is built upon law. 

In a world torn between these two fundamentally con- 
flicting ways of life, what is to be the position and the policy 
of the United States? As one of the strongest and richest 
nations of the world in what direction are we going to throw 
our influence and our power? 

The cornerstone of American foreign policy is our people’s 
profound and passionate desire for peace,—peace that is last- 
ing and stable,—not the mere cessation of war. Stable peace 
does not come by chance. It must be won by thought and toil 
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and struggle. Under a rule of tooth and fang, stable peace 
can never be won, for in a world where might is alone 
supreme every shift of strength must,mean new outbreaks 
of war. Stable peace cannot be had except it be built upon 
a rule of law. 

Our country therefore has a burning and vital interest in 
holding and strengthening the rule of law,—in standing for 
the sanctity of treaties, the obligations of international law, 
the restraint of might by principles of humanity and funda- 
mental justice, the gradual upbuilding of an effective and 
potent international morality. Here is the guiding star of 
America’s foreign policy. 

How practically can this be done? The individual con- 
crete moves must be worked out as each new international 
crisis arises. But certain controlling principles seem clear. 

First. Objectives such as these cannot possibly be gained 
through a policy of isolation. The gradual building up of 
a generally accepted code of law and of morality among 
nations is essentially and necessarily a community enterprise 
which cannot possibly be achieved by isolated units which 
won't cooperate. The selfish detachment of individual nations 
and refusal to cooperate with other nations is not the way to 
achieve human progress. Political and economic isolatien is 
the direct pathway towards war. Industrial nations in these 
days cnnot possibly maintain satisfactory standards of living 
without importing the foodstuffs and raw materials which 
they need and exporting to foreign markets the surpluses 
which they must sell. If access to these through ordinary 
processes of international trade is seriously obstructed, the 
pressure to secure necessary raw materials and increased 
markets through gaining additional territory by conquest and 
the mailed fist becomes well-nigh irresistible. Furthermore, 
economic isolation leads inevitably to government control 
of exports and imports, of prices and of domestic production, 
of capital investments and of labor. It means increasing regi- 
mentation of production and dictatorship of government in 
utter conflict with every American tradition and ideal of 
individual liberty. 

Second. Such an objective cannot be gained through a 
policy of military alliances. Law depends upon more than 
mere superior force plus the intent to do justice; it presup- 
poses a well-defined code of justice, impartial courts to apply 
it, and above all a well-developed community will to accept 
and enforce it. These in the international world exist in but 
rudimentary form. The task of mankind is to develop and 
establish them. Armed alliances or secret military under- 
standings between the United States and other nations would 
tend to defeat rather than to win the ends we seek. 

Third. The building of a rule of law presupposes a cer- 
tain degree of international cooperation. Each nation’s free- 


dom depends upon restraint on the part of others; interna- 
tional law depends upon common agreement and upon accept- 
ance by all of certain fundamentals as rules of international 
conduct. This is the only possible way to stable peace; 
security can be built upon no other foundations. Further- 
more, if law is to be effective and peace enduring, they must 
be upheld by the combined strength of the law-adiding acting 
singly on parallel lines or in concert; and as confidence 
comes to be established the way of progress must lie through 
organized rather than haphazard cooperation. 

Fourth. The strengthening of a rule of law comes not 
through supine inaction. When forces of lawlessness are 
abroad supine inaction in effect means siding with the evil 
against the good; the strongest encouragement which can be 
given to lawless aggressors is to make it quite clear that they 
have nothing to fear from those with power to withstand 
them. The United States cannot afford to be a cipher at this 
crucial moment of the world’s history. We must be resolute 
and prepared if necessary to withstand the aggression of the 
lawless. This does not mean desire for war. War is evil 
incarnate. But it means recognition of the fact that some 
things are worse than fighting if fighting be in defense of 
life or principles. 

I need scarcely add, in closing that the general accept- 
ance of a code of law and of morality among independent 
nations can never be brought about through force, for this 
is essentially a thing of the spirit. The task of the law abid- 
ing now is to save the world from being delivered over into 
the hands of the lawless,—to prevent the shipwreck and 
annihilation of what we have been toilfully building for 
centuries. Force is often necessary to withstand attack. But 
beyond this the road to the high objectives we seek lies not 
through force. It lies through patient seeking after truth 
through years of self-denial and sacrifice. Do you remember 
those striking words of William James: “I am against big- 
ness and greatness in all their forms, and with the invisible, 
molecular moral forces that work from individual to individ- 
ual, stealing in through the crannies of the world like so 
many soft rootlets, or like the capillary oozing of water, 
and yet rending the hardest monuments of man’s pride, if 
you give them time. So I am. . . against all big successes 
and big results; and in favor of the eternal forces of truth 
which always work in the individual and immediately unsuc- 
cessful way, under dogs always, till history comes, after they 
are long dead, and puts them on the top.” 

Under God’s guidance, believe me, in spite of man’s blind 
folly and self-seeking greed, the eternal, irresistible forces 
foundationed upon justice and morality and humanity will 
finally emerge dominant and triumphant. 


Education Looks at Business 


AND MAKES SUGGESTIONS 
By C. E. GRIFFIN, Dean of the School of Business Administration, University of Michigan 


At the Annual Meeting of the American Association of 


HERE are two primary tendencies in human affairs 
which are brought sharply into focus by events of 
recent years. The one is the dynamic tendency and the 

other is the conservative one. Throughout the history of 
human institutions, there has been a conflict between these 
two and an alternation in the supremacy of first one and then 
the other. The conflict may be otherwise described as that 
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between change and status, or, as the philosopher Auguste 
Conte has put it, it is the eternal conflict between progress 
and order. There are some stages in the world’s history in 
which human affairs in any one phase such as, for example, 
economic activity, are in a state of flux, and there have been 
other long periods in which institutions have become fixed 
and in which change is made but very slowly. The progress 
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of the world has been made during the dynamic phases, and 
it is a matter of common observation that progress has not 
been uniform. 

The pattern seems to be that institutions and customs 
dominate social affairs for a longer or shorter period, but 
ultimately some change or series of changes, perhaps in the 
physical world, perhaps in the opening of new lands, or the 
rising importance of a new race, creates an unstable situation, 
and then a series of changes begins by which the “cake of 
custom”’ is broken. In such a period, their inventors, the inno- 
vators, and the adventurers have their day. The progress of 
such a period, however, meets resistance, for it involves a 
breaking down of recognized rights and obligations, and it is 
costly because it creates a rapid obsolescence of the physical 
equipment of society. Furthermore those individuals who 
have been the innovators gain an economic and social stake 
which they or their children wish to protect. The general 
realization of the wastes of change and the pressure of those 
individuals who wish to preserve their newly gained advan- 
tages combine finally to check this rate of progress and the 
society then enters into a conservative or static period. 

The period which we call “modern” has been a period of 
change. By the latter part of the 17th century, the effects of 
the discovery of the new world, the formation of nations, and 
of the new scientific spirit leading to inventions had placed 
severe strains upon the economic organization of western 
Europe, and these forces grew more or less gradually into 
what we now have come to recognize as the industrial revolu- 
tion. By the latter part of the 18th century and the early 
part of the 19th, this new movement was well under way, 
and the bonds of custom and law which had long bound 
economic activity had been broken and the way was open 
for a tremendous expansion of production and trade under 
the driving force of individual enterprise. The 19th century 
was thus characterized by the dominance of the philosophy 
of liberalism involving free competition and freedom of trade. 
The whole national history of this country has been worked 
out under the dominance of this philosophy. Indeed, it was 
carried to extremes in this country, not because of any pecu- 
liarity in the mental make-up of Americans but because of the 
unstable situation created by a large supply of new land, 
rich natural resources, and an absence of long established 
rights and privileges which would have to be broken down. 

Since the beginning of the present century, however, the 
usual forces that place a brake upon progress have been show- 
ing themselves. Other forces working in the same direction 
are peculiar to this country or to this modern period. One 
group of these forces has been long recognized and described 
by that expressive term, “the passing of the frontier.” 
Another force that is beginning to appear in this country 
and promises to be more important is the slowing down of 
the rate of population growth and the resulting advance in 
the average age of our population. A nation dominated by 
older people tends to conservatism. Still another one is char- 
acteristic of our modern economic system: namely, the con- 
servative force of fixed capital. The reliance upon capital 
goods is a conservative force, partly because in their very 
nature capital goods in the modern economy have long life. 
They cannot be easily adapted to new processes. Thus, a 
canal cannot readily be changed into a railroad, and railroad 
capital cannot easily be changed into facilities for air trans- 
port. The result is that a highly capitalistic country has an 
economic basis for conservatism which did not prevail in com- 
munities where the roundabout method of production was 
less common. 

Another conservative influence arises from the relation of 
ownership of this capital to the management of it. In the 
United States this relationship has been determined by the 









fact that in the joint stock company capital is provided by 
investors who are not engaged in active management. In 
such a situation, the manager of a enterprise logically occupies 
a position of trusteeship, and the point of view of the trustee 
tends to be conservative. The combination of these forces 
of large capital and its peculiar form of control is well 
illustrated in individual instances. The early iron and steel 
companies, for example, were founded by adventurers who 
boldly struck out into new producing centers, who discarded 
old methods for new, and who with foresight and imagina- 
tion developed and served new markets. However, once the 
industry had become established, and especially when some 
of the companies had been merged the forces of conservatism 
came to the front. This change was epitomized by the domi- 
nance of the boards of directors of financial men rather than 
operating steel makers. The policy thus became to conserve 
the resources and assets of the company for the protection of 
the large body of investor-owners. The railroads of the 
United States have, I believe, passed through the same cycle, 
and in place of the pioneering spirit of James J. Hill and the 
other railroad builders, we have the conservative desire to 
protect investments. This does not imply personal criticism 
of present day managers. When the railroads of the country 
are owned by widows and orphans, insurance companies, and 
universities, they must, of necessity, adopt a safe and sane 
policy. The result, however, is the same, and contributes to 
the dominance of the status quo. There will always be, of 
course, some industries in a country which have grown to 
this stage of cautious maturity and others that are in the 
stage of youthful striving and vigor, but since the turn of 
the century, the former have been tending to dominate the 
national scene, in spite of the disturbing factors of the auto- 
mobile industry and commercial aviation. 

Another force which is always tending to conservatism is 
especially to be found in a democracy. That is the pressure 
of the mediocre and the ineffective to protect themselves from 
the competition of the superior and the efficient. In the fre- 
quency distribution of abilities, it is apparently true that the 
hopelessly unfit at the one extreme and the aggressively 
superior at the other are in the minority: the great mass of 
the people fall in the middle class of undistinguished medioc- 
rity. The danger of this situation in a democracy is apparent. 
For where the majority rules, there is a continual tendency 
for mediocrity to put checks or handicaps on superiority. The 
point was well made by Lord Macaulay in the middle of the 
last century when he predicted that the American system 
could not in the long run be successful for this very reason. 
There is a tendency on the part of patriotic speakers to refer 
to Macaulay’s prophecy and to the fact that our system still 
is in existance as an evidence of the fallacy of his reasoning. 
It is a sobering thought, however, that Macaulay may pos- 
sibly have been wrong in his timing and not in the essence 
of his analysis. At any rate, I believe there are evidences 
today of the working of this force. I refer particularly to 
the tendency of trades, industries, and workers to organize 
into self-protective groups with the object of guaranteeing 
preservation to all members of the group. The labor union 
is fully as much a device for protecting the rank and file of 
the workers against the competition of the superior workers 
as it is a device for more effective bargaining with employer 
groups. The small retailers of the country are demanding, 
and through their sheer force of numbers and_ political 
strength are obtaining, measures of protection against those 
in their own groups who would push the competitive spirit 
so far as to reduce prices to a level which will endanger the 
position of the rank and file. This is the object, it seems to 
me, of the so-called fair trade laws which have now been 
adopted in forty-odd states of the Union. The anti-chain 
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store legislation, which has been demanded by these groups 
and passed by politically sensitive legislative bodies, is another 
instance of the desire to prevent change in order to protect 
the interests of established businesses. Nor are manufacturers 
free from this same desire. We must remember that the 
NRA philosophy was set forth by businessmen before it was 
adopted by the government, and that in spite of its practical 
difficulties, there are many businessmen in the country today 
who are in sympathy with its fundamental principles. The 
central principle, as I see it, of that plan was to temper 
the force of competition in the interests of established busi- 
nesses and of the workers in those businesses. Of course 
there is nothing new in this principle. The detail and com- 
plicated regulations imposed upon business by the guilds and 
later by the national state down to the 18th century are 
familiar to all students of economic history and their sim- 
ilarity to some of the NRA codes is striking. The only new 
thing about such a policy is that anyone should support it 
in the name of progress. The terms conservative and liberal 
in the sense of political alignment have become badly con- 
fused. The self styled liberals are supporting policies, which 
in their fundamental nature are conservative, which were 
recognized as such by Adam Smith and other true liberals, 
and which had to be overthrown before the dynamic period 
of modern industrialism could begin. 

‘These and other evidences of a growing tendency to con- 
servatism all indicate that business, even in this dynamic of 
all countries, is in danger of falling back again to a defense 
of the status quo. If it does so revert to conservatism, the age 
of progress on which modern capitalism is based will come 
to an end, and as an incidental result, business must expect, 
if it is to follow this general philosophy, that it will be dom- 
inated by government and by other social groups. 

Are there any forces working in the opposite direction and 
that would perhaps lead to a different result in this instance 
than in previous cycles of progress and conservatism? There 
is one that I think is very important. That is that at the 
present time, unlike those other periods in which the world 
has lapsed back into conservatism, the spirit of modern 
science is abroad in the world. This spirit, as I see it, is one 
of inquiry and constant reexamination of accepted tenets. 
In so far as this spirit is kept alive, we cannot revert com- 
pletely to a static state. Furthermore, the universities, which 
at some stages in the world’s history have been centers of 
conservatism, are in the present juncture on the side of the 
scientific spirit and freedom of inquiry. Those groups in busi- 
ness, which wish to maintain flexibility and progress, have a 
strong ally in education. Dominated by the scientific spirit, 
education looks upon business as a complex of forces and 
institutions, first to be understood and second to be improved. 

An important practical question to businessmen as well 
as to educators is the means by which educators can lend their 
aid to improving business methods. To some extent I believe 
that education, as it turns to business, can aid by devising 
new techniques: for example, statistical methods, psychologi- 
cal measures, new accounting methods, and engineering im- 
provements. Educators are in a peculiarly favorable position 
to propose advances in these and other technical directions 
from the fact that they are freed of the immediate respon- 
sibility of operating a business. The recognition of the parts 
which education and business can most effectively play in 
this respect is essential, and I believe it is gradually develop- 
ing, particularly in this country. Besides possible contribu- 
tions to improvement in technique, social scientists are in a 
position to analyze from a detached, or at least a social point 
of view, the effects of the proposals of businessmen themselves 
and the proposals of governments for modification of our 
present svstem. Thev are in a favorable position to do this, 


because as social scientists they are trained to look for ulti- 
mate results. Businessmen should recognize this fact and 
should not expect the students of business to be narrowly 
practical, for practical results are often short lived, and in 
the long run those conclusions that appear to the businessman 
to be theoretical may be most truly practical. 

Another contribution which the schools of business, as 
distinguished from social sciences generally, may make is in 
the critical analysis of business policies and their effects. This 
is a new feature in modern education which has come with 
the establishment of the schools of business. Previously, econ- 
omists dealt only with those broad relationships of individual 
businesses and of society at large. The schools of business are 
now turning their attention to a systematic study of internal 
business policies, and it is hoped that as they do turn to a 
critical study of these policies they will stimulate that analysis 
and self critcism in business which is the basis of progress 
and the enemy of conservatism. 

But more important than any of these aids which the schools 
of business can give to the maintenance of a dynamic and 
progressive character in business is the process of education 
itself, i.e., imparting to young men who are going into busi- 
ness that type of education which will make them critical of 
what is and eager for improvement. This should not be too 
difficult, for youth is naturally critical. It is, of course, the 
part of education to train the minds of young men and 
women so that this critical tendency will be directed in an 
orderly way, but even more, it is the responsibility of univer- 
sities to keep this critical spirit alive. President Ruthven, of 
the University of Michigan, has well said, “It is important 
for society to avoid a neglect of adults but it is positively 
dangerous for it to thwart the ambition of youth to reform 
the world. Only the schools which act on this belief are 
educational institutions in the best meaning of the term.” 
It is the’ special task of the schools of business. to nurture 
and direct this reforming spirit not only in the broader rela- 
tions of business and society but in the internal policies and 
methods of business. While teaching the student how busi- 
ness is conducted we must stimulate in him a desire to find 
for himself how it should be conducted. In other words he 
should imitate the present business leaders not so much in 
what they are now doing as in that spirit of adventure which 
put them in the positions of leadership. 

The relation of business to this task arises from the fact 
that formal education, especially one which places emphasis 
upon scientific criticism, must in practice be followed by 
apprenticeship. It is the responsibility of businessmen, there- 
fore, to undertake in an understanding way to give to the 
young recruit the necessary drill, discipline, and apprentice- 
ship without killing in him that initiative and vision that we 
in the schools have tried to nurture. 

Here is the most difficult problem of education: How to 
temper vision and imagination with discipline and knowledge. 
It is a problem of the “middle period,” from graduation to 
the end of, say, the first ten years. Has business recognized 
this problem? In some cases it has and has undertaken a 
definite program to meet it. In a much larger number of 
cases, however, business concerns, and I include in this some 
of the largest, have entirely failed to comprehend the problem, 
and thus the alliance which does exist between medical educa- 
tion and medical practice, between legal education and the 
practice of law, has to a large extent failed to materialize 
between business education and the practice of business. 

How can the problem be met? It would be out of place 
here and indeed impossible to lay down any definite formula, 
but some steps may be suggested by way of illustration. 
One of these steps I believe should be to have some one 
individual in the business organization made _ personally 
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responsible for the induction of the young college man into 
the business and for the direction of his apprenticeship. Such 
and individual should be high enough in the organization to 
be thoroughly familiar with it and sufficiently mature in 
business experience to be a real mentor and yet young enough, 
at least in point of view, to be able to deal with the problems 
of the novitiate with sympathy and understanding. 

The problems are real and some of them are more or less 
peculiar to the young college man in business. For one thing 
he is impatient. He has, through four to six years of college 
and professional school, become accustomed to being advanced 
from one grade of work to another. He is accustomed to the 
necessity for remaining on one task until he has mastered it, 
but when he has mastered it he expects to go on to something 
new and more exacting. Now it is clear to all of us that in 
business tasks have to be done for their sake and not merely 
for their training value and that therefore a nicely ordered 
progression is not feasible. It should be made clear to the 
young man, however, that in spite of these difficulties it is 
the aim of the employer to adjust work to his abilities. And 
an honest effort should be made to do this thing. To adjust 
work to his growing abilities requires a systematic and 
periodic appraisal of him by his immediate superiors and a 
centralized supervision over his advancement. 

Also the young college graduate is very much interested in 
salary advances especially as a mark of progress. Of course 
all workers are interested in their pay envelope, but to the 
young graduate of the right kind his early position is not 
merely a job: it is a stepping stone. This concept is a valu- 
able asset and it can be preserved if he remains convinced that 
financial progress comes as a just reward and not merely 
as a break of luck. Now it is not always possible to advance 
the novice in responsibility or compensation even when he has 
earned it. And here is where a sympathetic and reasonable 
mentor is most needed to explain why. 

A wise personnel man will I think recognize that the 
superior college graduate is different from many of his fellow 
employees and that hence he presents a problem. He is, or 
should be, different in that he has a more active and inquiring 
mind. He will, we hope, be popping with ideas. Many of 
these, we expect, will be rather immature and impractical. 
If so they cannot, of course, be adopted. But we in the 


schools, as well as you in business, must remember that 
imagination is a rare quality and that it must be nurtured 
even at some inconvenience to ourselves. Leadership and that 
much-needed dynamic quality of new ideas is not to be gained 
by forcing the young men into a deadly conformity. We hope, 
and I believe that you hope, that they will not become merely 
highly polished replicas of their bosses. No, if business is 
to continue dynamic and progressive, each generation of 
young executives must bring to it their own qualities of 
originality. We of middle age must make a conscious effort 
to remember this, for in the organization of modern business 
the controlling voice is with the elders. This is much more 
true today than when businesses were smaller and the young 
man could more readily strike out for himself. This power 
which large and closely knit organizations exercise over 
the young men in them may become a powerfully conservative 
force in business. On the other hand this power of the 
organization may be used for the training and developing of 
young men to the end that although men will grow old the 
organization will remain young. 

In short, the businessman must recognize that in this 
training of young men for business he too is an educator. 
As he recognizes this role we hope that he will develop, as 
we have developed, a faith in youth, that is to say, a faith 
that that which is to be is better than that which is. The 
formulation of policies and plans based upon this belief will 
require conscious effort, patience and understanding. To the 
end of working out such policies, educators I am sure will 
welcome conferences and interchange of views with individual 
business concerns or with groups of them. 

In my judgment, business will be well advised at this 
present juncture of human affairs to welcome the dynamic 
force of education, for in the long run, if it does not draw 
upon all of the dynamic forces in society, it will find itself 
slipping still further back into the maintenance of status and 
to the domination of government and other groups in the 
community. If we can establish this cooperation of educators 
who are dedicated to the unbiased and scientific search for 
new truth with businessmen, who for the past 150 years have 
been’ the most dynamic factor in our society, we may still] 
preserve for a long time to come the period of progress which 
has made for us this modern world. 


Ridding Public Opinion of Superstition 


THE TASK OF OUR EDITORS 
By WILLIAM ALFRED EDDY, President, Hobart and William Smith Colleges 


Before the American Society of Newspaper Editors, Washington, D. C., April 23, 1938 
Broadcast on the Blue Network of the N. B. C. 


HY you should not be permitted to digest this ex- 
\ \ cellent lunch without another speech is a mystery to 

me. Probably because the human race was born to 
suffer. Drop a good dinner down the throat of any college 
president and up will come a speech. Unfortunately the 
effect upon the listeners is usually the reverse. Drop a col- 
lege president’s speech down their throats and up will come 
their dinners. 

A minor poet of Madagascar has said, or should have 
said, “to eat is human; to digest, divine.” The human in- 
genuity of journalists and educators has not yet discovered 
any way to pre-digest food for the brain. Communication 
and enlightenment still depend upon translating thoughts 


into words, and casting those words in type and onto paper. 
The ability to read is still the foundation of education, in 
spite of some recent attempts to pre-digest information and 
to route it to the brain over the detour of the ear or the 
camera’s eye. The printing press brought in the age of 
reason, and gave birth to the public school and the public 
library. The greatest cultural influence today is still called, 
quite accurately, “The Press.” 

Opinion is not formed exclusively, however, by the school 
textbook and the newspaper read before the fire. We are 
witnessing today the revival of Grub-Street and the Battle 
of the Books. In his decision on a test case less than a month 
ago, Chief Justice Hughes wrote, 
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“The liberty of the press is not confined to newspapers 
and periodicals. It necessarily embraces pamphlets and 
leaflets. . . . Liberty of circulating is as essential to that 
freedom as liberty of publishing. . . .” 


I will not bore you with even a partial list of the polyglot 
leaflets that come unsolicited to my desk, and no doubt to 
the desk of every editor or college president. As you know, 
the cataract has become a Niagara of words with special 
pleas for every kind of group at home and abroad. To begin 
to read them all would be to do nothing else. The barrage 
of pamphlets is a melancholy proof of reliance upon. sheer 
pressure, upon the weight of the type and paper, not the 
weightiness of the ideas. The proponents aim to demolish 
their adversaries by hurling at their heads a tonnage of news- 
print whose impact will force them to their knees if it does 
not decapitate them. The issue is decided, we are told, not 
by persuasion but by altitude of the pile of telegrams re- 
ceived in protest! We do not learn what was in the tele- 
grams; the text is apparently irrelevant. What matters (in 
this melancholy day of disgrace) is that the volume shall be 
heavy; it need not be opened and read. The distribution of 
news is subordinate to the amplification of noise. 


The issue is clearly before us whether language is to be 
used as percussion to deafen the ear, or as persuasion to con- 
vince the mind. Among the Arabs, with whom I was reared 
and lived for seventeen years, one can examine the effect of 
worshipping mere rhetoric. Arabic is a language for the eye 
and ear. ‘The best scholar is he who can memorize and chant 
the Koran most hypnotically; or give the call to prayer from 
the minaret, most musically. Paid mourners precede the 
funeral cortege with eloquent lamentations and crocodile 
tears; and whirling dervishes intone and repeat the ninety- 
nine names of Allah as they dance themselves into an un- 
conscious marathon of invocations. 


This use of words, words, words, is the language of magic 
and superstition. When words are inverted, perverted, re- 
peated, and divorced from meaning, we have the art of in- 
cantation and conjuring. “Fair is foul and foul is fair”; 
“Double, double, toil and trouble”; “Thrice to thine and 
thrice to mine, and thrice again to make up nine; Peace, the 
charm’s wound up.” That’s how you wind up charms, by 
winding words round and round. Under this senseless influ- 
ence Macbeth struts and frets away his life as a tale told by 
an idiot, full of sound and fury, signifying nothing. The 
killer in our supersititious nightmare comes at us crving “Fee, 
Fi, Fo, Fum.” When language reverts to charms, spells, 
curses, and incantations, instead of declarative sentences, we 
can be sure we have returned to the tom-tom level of prim- 
itive superstition. Percussion may set a million feet into 
goose-step motion, but it cannot move the intellect. To the 
extent that editors and teachers try to imitate the sound 
effects of crooners, swooners, and swing-musicians, they aid 
and abet superstition. 

The tom-tom is most impressive in the dark, and fits in 
with an environment that is dimly perceived. In the con- 
fusion of tongues that followed the fall of the Tower of 
Babel, there was a babel of sounds with no meaning. We are 
threatened with the second Fall of Man today, the fall from 
reason to jibberish. Among our modern poets and prose 
writers are witch-doctors who seek to exorcise evil spirits by 
calling names, and by intoning incantations compounded of 
syllables without sense. We are being asked constantly to 
subscribe to abracadabra, to worship hocuspocus, and to be- 
ware of Fee, Fi, Fo, and also Fum. 

The issue, I repeat, is whether public opinion shall be 
formed by superstition or by intelligence. Increase in the 
volume of printed matter, and in the pitch of hysterical 


oratory, is all on the side of superstition. By arranging inter- 
national hook-ups we reach more ears but not more minds. 
The return of superstition can be well illustrated by the re- 
cent anniversary of Paul Revere’s ride, when certain modern 
half-wits set out to duplicate the spiritual feat of the em- 
battled farmers who “fired the shot heard round the world.” 
So a radio hook-up was arranged and the sound of a shot was 
relayed around the world. But the shot was a dud, and the 
cartridge a blank. It was carried, not on waves of liberty, 
but only on electric amplifiers. Emerson must have writhed 
in his grave. The pride of those dullards who staged the 
stunt was absurd. Mere noise is soon gone with the wind. 
This mechanical performance really was not news, and I was 
glad to find it on the inside pages of most newspapers. 

The effort of pressure groups to win adherents by stunning 
them with a heavy “bludgeon of lead-type” (similar in effect 
to a bludgeon of lead-pipe), is too well known to need exten- 
sive comment. My theme today, however, is not the province 
of the propaganda-leaflet, the partizan column, or even the 
editorial page, each of which has responsibilities of its own. 
I am more concerned with the network of superstition that 
can too easily be woven around all our thinking by a color- 
ing of the news. When the news-columns of our great papers 
begin to admit the voodoo vocabulary of superstition, civic 
education is polluted at the source. None of us believes any 
longer that a few Latin words muttered over a senior at 
Commencement trans-substantiates him into a cultivated man. 
We feel that a few short Anglo Saxon words explaining his 
ignorance and laziness would probably cover the case more 
accurately. Education is a more complicated matter than, 
for example, marriage and divorce, where muttering has a 
more lasting effect. As Pat said, “Strange, a few words mut- 
tered over you by the priest and you’re married.” “Yes,” 
said Mike, “and a few careless words muttered in your 
sleep and you’re divorced.” 

A very few examples of recent coloring of the news will 
remind us of the danger of superstition. When the Spanish 
civil war broke out, the first reports were universally factual 
and worthy of the best traditions of journalism. We read 
of conflicts between the rebels and the government. Not 
many days had passed before the headlines of many papers 
featured “Nationalists” instead of “Rebels,” and “Reds” in- 
stead of the government. Editorial sympathy for the so-called 
conservative program of the rebels led to serious confusion 
in the minds of newspaper readers, many of whom could not 
easily determine who was winning the battles. The more 
attractive term “Loyalists” has prevailed in most quarters 
over the more malicious term “Reds,” but in news stories, 
our sympathies should be irrelevant. The facts are and 
should be reported as follows: A constitutional, republican 
government of the Spanish people is engaged in putting down 
(unsuccessfully) a rebellion led by army officers, mercenary 
Moors, and foreign troops. Our sympathies should not be 
permitted to distort the news, which is hard enough for the 
average citizen to overtake even when scrupulously respected 
by the press. 

The same confusion occurred in connection with the 
T.V.A. hearings and the defeat of the Reorganization Bill. 
Both appeared on some front pages as issues involving a fed- 
eral dictatorship, and yet in both matters, concerning per- 
sonnel in executive agencies, the initiative logically belonged 
with the Chief Executive, whose procedure was quite in con- 
formity with similar moves of his predecessors. Unlike the 
battle for impartial justice when the American people pre- 
vented packing the Supreme Court, there was no real dis- 
cussion of the merits of the Reorganization Bill which was 
actually featured on the front page of leading dailies as the 
“Dictator Bill.” The harm to public opinion was not con- 
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fined to partizan influence of the readers on the issue at stake. 
The greater harm was that a minor administrative issue was 
fanned by heat into a superstitious terror of an imaginary 
enemy, while the critical economic predicament of the nation 
went off the front page and off the minds of responsible citi- 
zens and congressmen. The Crew of the Ship of State was 
terrorized into fear of a sea-serpent, to the neglect of the 
approaching cyclone. 

The hypnotic use of words by all political groups to lull 
the reader into a coma appears on all sides. Liberals disguise 
an act of confiscation under the cloak of “security, welfare, 
or social progress.” Most battered and twisted of all is the 
word “Liberty.” Any pressure group that wants a hearing 
(and substantial contributions) takes unto itself the title of 
“Liberty,” and is dedicated to the defense of the original 
American liberties set forth in the Bill of Rights. These lib- 
erty organiations are incorporated by the score, and each one 
publishes very plausible literature. If this prostitution of 
thought to vocabulary goes on apace, the time will come 
when men must stop reading at all if they are to keep their 
heads on their shoulders and their feet on the ground. 

We all know from history how cruelly effective was the 
tom-tom which beat the word “heretic”? monotonously into 
the ears of Europe for hundreds of years. A detestation for 
the word was built up that sufficed to condemn the greatest 
scientists and saints at whom this word was hurled. The 
overtones of this mediaeval curse have now been transferred 
to the word “Communist,” the modern bogey which our 
crusaders are constantly discovering under the most innocent 
disguises. So far as I can make out from the propaganda 
mailed to me, the Communist menace is on all sides and has 
already captured out metropolitan press, our colleges, 
churches, and philanthropic institutions. It is literally true 
that I can compile quotations from recent publications re- 
ceived from the Red-baiters to prove that “Communist” 
equals intellectual, equals college professor, equals Jew, 
equals internationalist, equals New Dealer, equals labor 
party, equals anyone-working-for-world-peace, equals immi- 
grant, equals the Federal Council of Churches, equals the 
Y.M.C.A., equals anarchist, equals thug, equals intellec- 
tual, equals Communist, and the vicious circle goes on and 
on. I have tried to draw for myself a composite portrait of 
this imaginary devil in our midst, but to my dismay I discover 
the features of most of our great presidents, many of our 
greatest constitutional jurists, and some of our greatest pub- 
lishers and editors. I am convinced that the word, and not 
the reality, is our present enemy. Actual communists among 
us are few, but the fear of communism is great. This means 
that there is a job for editors and teachers to do, the job of 
getting people to think about realities instead of feeling about 
words. The witchcraft of words is getting to be absurd. The 
Black Legion, a small group of crazy fanatics, earned so 
much bad publicity by their dastardly crimes, that the Amer- 
ican Legion had to request an injunction upon the use of 
the word “Legion,” lest the odium of the Black Legion ex- 
tend to their patriotic organization. 

In spite of this popular nightmare of Communism, our 
real danger does not lie there. In the first place, the number 
of American communists is about as large as the number of 
Americans who believe the world is flat. In the second place, 
the Communistic experiment in Russia (which is, after all, 
several miles away) has turned into a bloody tyranny to 
alienate most of the sentimental sympathizers it had years 
ago. Our real danger is from the opposite camp, of fascism, 
which is a force that is nationalistic and vertical rather than 
international and horizontal. It is dangerous because it em- 
ploys all the shibboleths of patriotism, and always appears 
as a savior to rescue the nation from class war and inefficient 










parliamentary deadlocks. We stand in no peril from bearded 
foreigners, but we are in peril of surrendering ourselves and 
our education to patrioteers who play upon all the familiar 
stops of sentiment and tradition. When these self-appointed 
rabble-rousers clamor for action, they do not answer the 
question of Pontius Pilate, “Why, what wrong hath He 
done?” They only cry the more loudly, “Crucify Him, 
Crucify, Crucify.” 

The concern I have expressed is for the fate of education, 
which stands in danger of being suffocated by tumult and 
shouting. To offset the evil of verbal propaganda, 1 know 
of no more hopeful ally than the freedom and integrity of 
the Press. From my provincial college desk 1 can get a dim 
perception of the wisdom and courage with which you as a 
society and as individuals, have risen to your responsibilities. 
I do know this, but 1 thank God for the American Press. 
There is a certain type of cosmopolitan snob who likes to talk 
about how much better things are managed in England. In 
this connection I should like to quote to you verbatim the 
recent observation of a responsible and informed observer: 


“A basic evil today in Britain is a lying press, which 
is concealing from the people the true state of affairs 
and is propping up a government, many of us think, 
which is ridiculous in its stupidity and inability to grasp 
realities. Short of the abdication episode, seldom has 
there been witnessed such press sycophancy and down- 
right dishonesty as has recently been inflicted on the 
British public.” 


We feel gratitude that the American press demands and gets 
all the facts, if we turn to the press of France, the only re- 
maining first-class power that has preserved freedom. The 
French are a people I personally admire and like very much, 
but their journalism is in a terrible mess. Where New York 
City has 24 dailies, Paris, with less than half the population 
of New York, has 120, each of which is kept and financed by 
some special political group. There is freedom for all, but no 
freedom for any one. You can print what you want in Paris, 
but who has time to read 120 daily papers to get all around 
the news of the day? While we continue to be openly critical 
of ourselves and of our nation, let us not forget to be grate- 
ful that we live in the only great nation on the face of the 
earth today where a citizen can read the truth about his world. 
This is our most priceless possession. Proceed we may to 
standardize type, paper, production and sales, but let us keep 
the editor’s window open to air all the news and to ventilate 
all sincere opinion. 

And this brings me to my conclusion. Every enterprise has 
its departments of production, distribution, and research. The 
functions are different. One man works on the assembly- 
line making the car, another sells it, and a third studies pos- 
sible improvements in design. General Motors pays its re- 
search men, not to manufacture nor to market the present 
product, not even to applaud its virtues. Their job is rather 
to determine improvements and to examine critically all that 
is being done. To neglect this function, and to concentrate 
all resources upon intensive sales, might bring quick profits, 
but would result very soon in losing the customers to com- 
petitors who are more concerned about improvements. The 
American Society of Newspaper Editors is not the produc- 
tion nor the circulation departments of public opinion. It is 
the policy forming group of directors who hold the health 
and sanity of the nation in their hands. An epidemic of 
superstition and potential class strife is loose. Nobody will 
listen to us pedagogues and academic profs. Before it is too 
late you must vaccinate the citizenry against infection from 
blind hysteria and devil-worship, which has already spread far 
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over the civilized world. If the flood tide of passion gets out 
of hand, reason will not be heard, for reason uses a whisper, 
not a shout. ‘I'wo hundred years ago, the writer who has had 
the most influence with me, Dean Jonathan Swift, wrote to a 
young man who had entered holy orders, “Reasoning will 
never make a man correct an ill opinion, which by reasoning 
he never acquired.” ... “For anger and fury, though they 
add strength to the sinews of the body, yet are found to relax 
those of the mind, and to render all its efforts feeble and im- 
potent.” The choice before you who are guardians of opinion 
is this, whether to arouse the sinews of the body by inflaming 
superstition (in which case you will promote murder), or to 
strengthen the sinews of the mind by recommending reason, 


reasonableness, and a charitable respect for all our fellow 
men. For two thousand years we have known what the good 
life and the good society is. That is not in dispute today. 
We want to live in peace with our fellows, to enjoy friend- 
ship, love, health, comfort, freedom, and an interesting job. 
This life is still within our reach in the United States, 
though it has disappeared from many other portions of the 
map. The frontier on which we stand is neither philo- 
sophical, theological, nor technological. Those battles have 
been largely won. Our frontier is human relations. To pre- 
serve sanity and tolerance there is the task which rests pri- 
marily upon the editors of our newspapers, the physicians of 
our common-health and our common-wealth. 


Let’s Go To Work 


TAXES ON ESTABLISHED ENTERPRISES 


By W. B. HOLTON, JR., President, Walworth Company, New York City 
26th Annual Meeting, Chamber of Commerce of the United States, May 2-May 5, 1938, Washington, D. C. 


Chamber of Commerce may well start with the 

assumption that the members of this organization are 
familiar with the fundamental facts. Taxes have been, are 
now, and will continue to be one of the main problems of 
business. It is a large and varied subject and to attempt any 
detailed analysis or a statistical review of the whole tax prob- 
lem with which business is confronted today would require a 
battalion of experts for the remainder of the year. The 
United States Chamber of Commerce in a recent news release 
on the problem of business taxation pointed out that during 
the latest ten years reported 60 per cent of the total net 
revenues of business have been impounded for the payment 
of taxes. 

We all know that in a search for added sources of revenue 
the Government has reached unwisely into the channels of 
business and has stopped the flow. The tax on undistributed 
profits and the punitive rates of the tax on capital gains are 
two outstanding examples of this type of destructive taxa- 
tion. 

We find our local and state governments desperately striv- 
ing to accrue taxes from new sources by means of imprac- 
tible and unsound legislation. I cite in this connection the 
Pennsylvania State tax on corporate earnings. A tax so be- 
wildering in its application that many corporations today 
are confronted with the payment of a so-called state corpora- 
tion income tax, despite the fact that there may be no net 
income accrued within the state. 

But the record this year is better and those of us who have 
been in touch with the trend of legislation in Washington 
feel convinced that the leadership of Congress has turned into 
sounder channels. To those members of the Senate and the 
House who have made the fight for the elimination of the 
undistributed profits tax, the revision of the capital gains tax, 
and the improvement of many other sections of the former 
revenue act, I think we should extend a vote of thanks. 

With the example set by Congress, let us hope that our 
state and local governments will follow their lead and re- 
peal their destructive taxes and look to a returning prosperity 
to produce more tax revenues from volume rather than from 
rate. 

On all sides as businessmen me hear the question: “What 
is the prospect of recovery?” 


\" discussion of business taxes before the United States 


The outlook immediately may be dull and gloomy. But 
for the future I was never more confident than | am today. 
The American people are aroused—intelligently aroused! 
And on no subject have the people been more awakened than 
on the subject of taxation and its vital relation to business. 

Without a sound system of raising and spending the funds 
essential for government there can be no sound economic 
life—without sound economic life, employment will be un- 
dermined and social progress retarded. 

In considering the latest available draft of the proposed 
revenue act, we all recognize that it is a great improvement 
over its predecessor acts. 

It has eliminated or lightened the brakes which slowed 
down and almost stopped business last year. With the brakes 
off, let us find out how to start the motor. 

Our tax problem today is not so much what tax is going 
to be paid but rather how business is going to earn the money 
to pay it. 

Today business and government jointly face the problem 
of creating the ability to earn the money to pay the tax. We 
face the practical necessity of revising our legislative and 
administrative program so that business will be able to earn 
more money and pay more taxes Business wants a solvent 
government. A decrease in spending is a prerequisite but a 
decrease in spending alone will not produce the added rev- 
enues necessary to pay the charges for the money already 
expended. Someone has got to pay the bill and business can 
well pay its larger share if the checks which are hampering 
its forward progress are relieved. 

The President and all of Congress are seeking an increase 
in our national income—and so are we all—and with the 
view that there is a team-work job to be done, I ask your 
indulgence if I may be permitted to speak on the question of 
how business can be assisted to earn the money to pay the tax. 
It is not enough to consider the question of a tax on estab- 
lished enterprises. We must make sure first that we have 
some industrial enterprises with established profits. 19 per 
cent of nothing is no more than 16 per cent of nothing. 

Most of us have read the full text of the President’s mes- 
sage to Congress of last Friday. There the President pre- 
sents certain aspects of the business problem as he under- 
stands it. Particularly, he gives us his views on the subject 
of competition in private enterprise and taxes. 
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It seems proper therefore if our main tax problem is how 
to earn the money to pay the tax—that we present a busi- 
nessman’s point of view on these much-debated questions. 


The President has said: 


“The liberty of a democracy is not safe if its business 
system does not provide employment and produce goods 
in such a way as to sustain an accepted standard of liv- 
ing.” 

With a whole-hearted endorsement of that principle I 
submit that only a fair standard of living for business can 
provide a fair standard of living for labor. 

Why is it we cannot bring to Washington an understand- 
ing of our present business problem without having the con- 
centration of national publicity directed at that exceedingly 
small part of American business practice today which could 
be classified either as unfair or illegal? 

We are beset with a distinction of SIZE. That’s the first 
indictment of business! If mere size is to be the test of busi- 
ness ethics, I need only direct your attention to the historical 
labor records of the N. R. A. to disprove any indictment 
of business on the basis of size alone. 

Should we be so concerned with the large divisions of in- 
come tax rates where a small advantage is given to those 
companies earning $25,000 a year or less? The principle 
may be inequitable in some cases, but the amount of inequal- 
ity is not important. It is interesting, however, to examine 
first a company earning $25,000 a year and having ten stock- 
holders and find that their proportionate share of earnings is 
$2,500 per stockholder, and compare this rate of stockholders 
participation with a company earning $1,300,000 a year with 
more than 11,000 stockholder’s average is less than $120 
per year. 

In examining the stockholders records of some of our 
great corporations, we find the following: 


No. of Earnings per 
Shareholders per shareholder 
ee a are 642,000 $284.00 
See 201,000 316.00 
a ae 67,000 137.00 
eS See 213,000 445.00 
Be Os SN Ss seen 54,000 117.00 


Thus you will see that on a per capita basis our great cor- 
porations are great democracies. 

We are asked now to undergo further investigation and in- 
quiry. What are the agencies suggested to undertake this in- 
quiry ? The Policy Department and the Prosecuting Attorney! 
I would only ask from the Government that they give the 
Health Department an opportunity to participate in this in- 
quiry as well as those whose daily work by its very nature 
is associated continuously with the malefactor and not the 
honest citizen! None of us is so immune to the effects of his 
environment that he can isolate himself from its influences. 

I sincerely hope that the inquiry proposed will afford to 
that great majority of American businessmen who are fair- 
minded and have proved their reputations as “square shoot- 
ers” an opportunity to present their side of the case. And 
what of the Department of Commerce with its own staff 
augmented by its advisory counsil of businessmen ? 


The President has said: 


“The existing anti-trust laws are inadequate and 
out-moded.” 


His statement is correct. But if the Sherman Act is out- 
moded on the side of the Prosecuting Attorney, it certainly 
is out-moded on the side of business as well. This was recog- 
nized at the time of the N. R. A. It has been recognized 





frequently by this Administration in dealing with problems 
of agriculture. 

In speaking of the tax on undistributed profits, the Presi- 
dent said: 


“Obviously the Nation must have some deterrent 
against special privileges enjoyed by an exceedingly small 
group of individuals.” 


I ask you, why do we have tax laws directed “at an ex- 
ceedingly small group of individuals” which have a destruc- 
tive effect on the remaining 99-99/100 per cent of the rest 
of the country? Are we to tear down the whole capital 
structure of business in order to run out an “exceedingly 
small group” of rats? 

Despite other difficulties with which business was con- 
tending last spring and which were on a fair way to settle- 
ment it was this tax primarily which could be held directly 
responsible for the precipitate drop of business volume in the 
capital goods industry. This was a tax designed to force 
capital out of corporate enterprises ; capital which was needed 
for carrying higher costs of inventory and for plant exten- 
sions. Stockholders as individuals do not buy machine tools 
and heavy equipment—do not build factories, power stations, 
railroads or ships. When this tax was finally passed manage- 
ment knew that they were making money but they knew also 
that these profits were not in the form of cash. In order to 
secure the cash to pay dividends which otherwise could not 
have been paid, maintenance work was stopped; construc- 
tion and replacement work already planned was shelved; 
inventories of semi-finished products and raw materials were 
decreased. The whole structure of intermediate buying— 
that great volume of business represented by purchases made 
for further fabrication and for resale—stopped as if it had 
been cut off with a knife. This was followed by a slower 
but inevitable reduction in purchases by ultimate consumer 
and business was again in a slump. 

If, as is true, the business community is disappointed that 
the undistributed profits tax was not eliminated completely, 
at least we can recognize the fact that what remains of it 
may be unwise but is not destructive and we are now assured 
that even the remnants of this tax will be eliminated within 
two years. 

Let me turn now to a discussion of the Capital Stock Tax. 
The Capital Stock Tax provision in the Revenue Act now 
before Congress is a marked improvement. But it is still in 
need of further study. 

There should be more emphasis on proportionate taxes 
against earnings and less emphasis on the principle of puni- 
tive taxes against rising incomes. 

My interest in the Capital Stock Tax provision lies prin- 
cipally in the fact that it is based on the appraisal of net 
worth of business enterprises. It has long been my convic- 
tion that if we had a fair basis for determining the fair value 
of net worth of corporations we could base two great and 
constructive measures upon it. 

First, an income tax related directly to the proportionate 
return on capital. 

Second, Legislative relief from oppressive regulation of 
industry by the Sherman Act. 

As to the first measure the ability to pay a tax depends 
not upon the total amount earned by an individual company. 
It depends upon the proportionate amount earned in respect 
to the invested capital. 

What is more important, however, is the proportionate 
return on capital. 

It is, of course, axiomatic that a company earning, let us 
say, only 1 per cent on its invested capital will find it con- 
siderably more difficult to pay one-sixth of its earnings in 
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taxes on income than will a company earning 6 per cent on 
its invested capital. Cash accruals whether from earnings or 
from paid in sources come much easier under conditions of 
larger earning power than where profits are meagre. By the 
same reasoning a company earning 10 or 12 per cent on the 
fair value of its net worth can afford to pay out of its profits 
in good years a higher percentage than in the lean years. 

1 am advised that the report of the Conference Committee 
will permit industry to reappraise its net worth as of June 
30, 1938, and that the capital stock tax will be subject to a 
triennial revision. 

These reports from business would provide an excellent 
opportunity for securing at the same time a statement of the 
net earnings for the best twelve consecutive months of the 
1936-1937 years. After a long study of this question I have 
come to the conclusion that for most industries a capitaliza- 
tion of earnings for this period would provide us with a fair 
base valuation of net worth. 

If business is to be called upon to pay more taxes then the 
yi .d on industrial investments must be larger and more 
stable. Our tax rates have been rising but they are still far 
short of the base taxes which British corporations today are 
paying. Yet I submit that the proportionate burden on the 
earning power of British industry over the past eight years 
has been much less onerous than with us. One reason is 
that we are still far short of what the British laws permit in 
the field of cooperative competition in industry. In fact, the 
United States is the only industrial nation throughout the 
world where this principle is not recognized as a sound and 
necessary business practice. 

This brings me to the second constructive measure which, 
in its development and control, can be related to the earning 
power of invested capital. 

The President asks that the Anti-Trust laws be changed. 
So do I, but if they are to be amended then I propose that 
they be so amended that competitors within an industry will 
be given the right to develop among themselves reasonable 
plans for the stabilization of production and distribution. 

Concretely I propose that the basic principles of coopera- 
tive competition will not be an illegal restraint of trade. But 
these rights should be grounded on the principle of voluntary 
participation within an industry and not on the principle of 


governmental compulsion and control. 
The conditions to govern these rights are so important as 
the principle itself. They should include— 

First, that only those who are conforming at least to 
the minimum standards of rates of pay and working con- 
ditions for the class, character and locality of the labor 
employed, be permitted such freedom of action. 

Second, that when any company, industry or in- 
dividual, by reason of these aids reaches a position of 


excessive return on invested capital, then these rights 
could well be denied. 


The President has said that competition does not mean 
exploitation—“That it can be carried to excess,” and that 
“it may at times be necessary to give special treatment to 
chronically sick industries.” I say that all industry today is 
sick. That taken as a whole, save for about twelve months in 
the late 1936 and early 1937 period when it gave some evi- 
dence of approaching a state of convalescence, industry has 
been chronically sick for the past decade. Industry is still 
sick. Why? Because of a number of major influences, among 
them rising costs of government, unsound methods of taxa- 
tion, and at least one other which I shall further discuss— 
this continuous diet of destructive competition provided by 
legislation which for forty years of the Sherman Act has pro- 
tected the chiseler at the expense of the merchant. 


Remember, if you will, that when the Sherman Act was 
passed there was then no federal income tax. We lacked also 
much of the supporting legislation which subsequently has 
been passed in order to strengthen the legal controls of those 
malpractices which the Sherman Act was originally designed 
to stop. 

Tighten up the Sherman Act at both ends, if you will, 
but loosen it up in the middle so that that preponderant ma- 
jority of American businessmen who are fair-minded and 
square-shooting can take off their coats and go to work with 
the assurance that the common problems of an industry will 
not be held to be illegal for cooperative solution. 

Is it not an American principle that those who deal fairly 
with their neighbors shall have greater freedom of action 
than those who do not? I think it is. Is it not an American 
principle that those who are accomplishing a better job for 
the social advancement of their community shall be given 
more freedom than those who are not? I think it is. 
Throughout our entire business and family life that practice 
is an established American principle. 

So I say let us create a group of business enterprises which 
on a guess will constitute more than 95 per cent of all busi- 
ness enterprise in the United States and say to them—so long 
as you are meeting the two primary tests of fair play in manu- 
facturing and merchandising—first, a square deal to labor of 
all classes, and second, a square deal to the public—you may 
congregate with your neighbor for the purpose of stabilizing 
conditions in the business. world. 

Let us work jointly to avoid the violent fluctuations in 
business created by unsound labor policies and unsound 
pricing policies. 

Let us establish a plan whereby we shall be able to protect 
ourselves against violent and irrational declines in prices dur- 
ing periods of low volume. By so doing we may find the 
opportunity to increase the wealth of the country through in- 
creased buying power of labor and a leveling of prices during 
periods of high production. 

Please understand me, I do not advocate the theory of the 
limitation of profits. 

But I do insist on recognition of the principle that those 
business enterprises not producing a proper return on capital 
need more latitude in the field of cooperative competition 
than those business enterprises which have proved their ability 
to surmount single-handed the effect of uncontrolled compe- 
tition. 

Test out the idea from the standpoint of who might be 
hurt as well as from the standpoint of who is going to be 
helped! 

Certainly the consumer is not going to be hurt. The oppor- 
tunity for reducing costs would be so great that there would 
be a tendency to lower prices in periods of high volume. 

Certainly, labor will not be hurt. The publicity, attached 
to major trade agreements, to say nothing of the elimination 
of the chiseller from the benefits of the right to cooperate, 
would give us a flexible and more effective solution of fair 
wages and hours than could ever be obtained through legis- 
lation and government enforcement. 

Certainly the government is not going to be hurt . . . nor 
is the citizen who is the taxpayer. For their interests coincide 
with those of labor and the consumer. 

This principle of cooperative competition with the principle 
of higher tax rates on proportionately higher incomes does 
not contemplate the reestablishment of the NRA with its 
multiplicity of regulations and enforcement orders. 

It could and should be entirely permissive. 

It could and should be entirely self-regulatory. 

The expenses of administration would be borne by trade 
groups and not by the government. 
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In some ways we Americans are a queer lot. We were all 
pretty young when we found out that if we fed grass to a 
dog it made him sick. But that did not stop us from pasturing 
our horses and our cattle. The NRA happened to be poison 
to a pants presser and a chicken dealer. But is that reason 
why we should deny it to those industries for which it con- 
tained many sound and constructive provisions? If the NRA 
had been continued as a permissive act, strengthening trade 
associations and furthering the principle of cooperative com- 
petition we would have been well on our way today. 

May I sum up these few suggestions. 

I advocate an amendment of the Sherman Act which will 
permit cooperative competition protected by fair dealing, ap- 
plied to labor, to capital and the consuming public. 

Let relief to business come first and the adjustment of the 
tax base come second, when time has proved the mechanics of 
the valuation principle. Business will assure the Federal gov- 
ernment larger and adequate tax return revenues in exchange 
for the privilege of earning greater and more stable profits. 

The President wants national income in excess of $80,000,- 
000,000 annually. So do we all. But we need something 






more than we had before. We want the assurance that next 
time we are headed towards that goal of prosperity, as we 
were in 1936, we will not be turned from our objective 
through unsound economics and unwise emotions. 

We have all made mistakes—both government and busi- 
ness. Let us admit that it is not an easy task to face a mis- 
take and to attempt to correct it when the admission of the 
error is attended by all of the publicity which surrounds our 
major legislation. Business is continually making mistakes. 
Fortunately we are not always forced to admit an error in 
the glare of a spotlight. So, can’t we say to Washington that 
it is the businessman’s point of view “that the man who 
never makes mistakes is. keeping books for somebody who 
does. 

Let us take off our coats and go to work. Let us say to the 
President and to our Senators and our Representatives and to 
all government that we are prepared to pay our full share of 
this tax bill, but remember that the real tax problem is first 
to create the ability to pay—then how to pay it. If we sepa- 
rate the seed from the soil then we have no harvest either for 
government or for business. 


Crime and the Community 


SOMETHING MUST BE DONE 


By LEWIS E. LAWES, Warden Sing Sing Prison 
Before the Advertising Club, New York, April 14, 1938 


It is true, that most people give little thought or at- 

tention to the ways and means of minimizing crime. 
But, that in no way alters my premise, that there is hardly 
anyone today, who will dispute the necessity of attempting to 
steer every young man into channels, which will make him 
a law-abiding citizen. 

Furthermore, I am equally certain that everybody believes 
in strict law-enforcement. No one can dispute the necessity 
of apprehending the criminal, and bringing him before the 
bar of justice as quickly as possible. And, I have often said, 
that it is the speed with which offenders are imprisoned, not 
the length of sentences, which acts as a deterrent force. 

Assuming, however, that a man’s delinquency is not pre- 
vented and he is sent to prison. What are we to do with him? 

Some people would probably say: “Why of course he 
should be reformed.” And, I might add, that regardless of 
the length of the sentence imposed, probably 95 per cent of 
the men sent to prison will be released at some time. Cer- 
tainly, society should be interested in their rehabilitation. But, 
surprising as it may seem to you, it is precisely at this point 
that all our forward looking penologists are beset by a maze 
of difficulties, for it is by no means a common basis of agree- 
ment that the convict should be refermed. 

Some judges infer, that the primary aim of imprisonment 
is to place an offender beyond the pale of society for a certain 
number of years. A remark that is frequently heard when 
a man is sentenced, is, “society will be rid of you for 25 years. 
When you come out you will be an old man.” 

Some jurists allege in no uncertain terms, that they mete 
out long sentences so as to deter others from committing 
crimes. And not infrequently “revenge” is the sole motive 
for sending a man to prison. The attitude being—as of old— 
that the offender owes society a debt, which must be paid 
by forfeiting a certain portion of his social life, and spending 
a number of years behind bars. 


I AM certain that everyone believes in crime prevention. 





These theories ignore completely the necessity of reform; 
—clearly indicating that the concept of rehabilitation is by 
no means universally accepted today. Now, if the viewpoints 
that I have just enumerated represent the reasons for the 
existence of our prisons, there is no further need for discus- 
sion. The problem is then very simple. All we have to do 
is to lock the prisoners in cells and let that be the end of it. 
Not only would the problem be simple, but there would be 
no problem at all, other than to prevent escapes. 

There is no doubt that some people will contend that 
locking a man in his cell, and doing nothing more—brow- 
beating him, and destroying every vestige of hope, constitutes 
reform. They will probably even infer that we ought to mete 
out some form of torture, occasionally. All that, of course, 
would come under the heading of rehabilitation. If some of 
those people would become a little less hysterical, and read 
a bit of history, they would learn that not only are their 
theories illogical, but, they have never proven effective as a 
means of deterring crime. 

We know that only two hundred years ago, most crimes 
were punishable by death. Blackstone listed more than one 
hundred and ninety offenses which called for the death 
penalty in the event of a violation. There was no such thing 
as imprisonment for a fixed term of years, for prisons as we 
define them today did not exist. If an offender was not 
hanged, then he was banished or whipped. The penal phi- 
losophy at the time was simple, direct and considered logical. 
A man who transgressed the law, inflicted an injury upon 
society. Society demanded vengeance. The man paid for his 
crime. There was no other alternative. 

When such methods were deemed too harsh, we started to 
build prisons, but with no aim in mind other than to wreak 
vengeance and keep the law-brealer beyond the confines of 
the community. Nothing more was to be done. 

We must admit that even though the first types of pris- 
ons were not only filthy, but utilized torture at the least 
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provocation, they were a good substitute for the indiscrimi- 
nate use of the death penalty which was meted out for prac- 
tically every crime. Bearing in mind that, several hundred 
years ago, people had a limited conception of the economic 
and social causes of delinquency, we cannot blame them, per- 
haps, for feeling that only through cruel and inhuman 
methods could criminals be steered into law-abiding ways. 
They did not realize that the slums, broken homes, lack of 
education, poverty, inability to obtain employment, were in 
the main, factors in bringing about anti-social conduct. 
THEY DID KNOW, AS WE DO TODAY, THAT 
IN FACT, THE FAULTS OF ALL OUR SOCIAL 
INSTITUTIONS BECOME THE PROBLEMS OF 
PENOLOGY. instead, they felt that a man was bad be- 
cause he wanted to be bad. They could see no relationship 
between a person’s anti-social conduct and his unfavorable 
environment. No wonder they reasoned that every offender 
was beyond redemption, and should either be hanged, or im- 
prisoned in institutions where torture was the by-word. 


Now, if brutal or prolonged punishment could effectively 
destroy the urge towards crime, such type of punishment did 
not have to await the coming of the prison. As we have seen, 
before prisons came into being, we fought crime by terror— 
by death. And yet, crime thrived on this diet of cruelty. To- 
day, are we merely to apply a more refined version of the 
mistaken ideas of the past? 


For more than two hundred years, prisons have existed in 
this country and only recently did some people begin to in- 
sist that the primary function of such institutions, is to re- 
habilitate. Others seem to think that our sole aim is to pun- 
ish. Many believe that mid-way between the two extremes, 
lies the proper course to follow. It is because of the fact 
that we are at such odds as to the functions of our prisons— 
are they to merely seek retribution—or reform—that this 
country has never been able to devise a sound and logical 
penal philosophy. Certainly, we now have ample proof of 
the social and economic roots of crime to realize that most 
offenders can become social assets. To bring that about we 
must bend all our efforts to reclaim those men. 


The difficulty is, that many people talk “reform” but have 
an entirely distorted notion of what it implies. Not unlike 
those who lived several hundred years ago and were ignorant 
of the causes of crime, they believe that a man becomes 
“good,” when it is pounded in to him. Fortunately, others 
realize that prisons are the recipients of every known type of 
social failure, and only by utilizing logical methods can we 
hope to transform those failures into law-abiding citizens. 


Now, can we apply logical methods in our present penal 
system? We must admit that we tacked our new theory of 
reform on to an old penal system that was never designed to 
meet the demands of modern penology. We cannot utilize 
present-day logic when we have 18th Century facilities at 
our disposal. ‘True, some of our prisons are modern, as com- 
pared to the old prisons, but, they are designed to invoke old 
penal philosophies, that were never predicated upon the con- 
cept of reform. 


Time and time again, it is shown that by meting out a 
fixed sentence -‘ter a man is found guilty of a crime, we are 
in reality dosing out vengeance in proportion to the serious- 
ness of the offense. That certainly is inconsistent with the 
premise that a prison sentence should serve to rehabilitate. 
For, how can a judge determine in advance what period of 
time is necessary to reform a man. Even if a Judge realized 
that his reasoning was conjectural, he would be tied by an 
archaic law. 

Modern logic demands that the Court should really do 
no more than determine the guilt or innocence of an offender. 


If the defendent is convicted, he should appear before a 
sentencing board, composed of competent penologists, psy- 
chiatrists and social workers. That board would have at its 
disposal all the accumulated facts about the prisoner, and 
would be enabled to determine the approximate time neces- 
sary to detain the offender in prison, not for the purpose of 
punishment, but, to readapt him to social life. THESE 
SENTENCES WOULD BE EXTREMELY FLEX- 
IBLE, CAPABLE OF BEING LENGTHENED OR 
SHORTENED IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE 
PRISONER’S NEEDS AND HIS ABILITY TO IM- 
BIBE REFORM MEASURES. Ie is true that it is im- 
possible to reform some individuals and they should never 
be released from prison. Sometimes it is the first offender, 
sometimes it is the habitual criminal whose personality 
make-up is such as to permit of*no chance of successful 
reclamation. With a sentencing board functioning in the 
manner that I have described, such men would never be 
released and therefore would at no time be in a position to 
prey upon society again. UNDER OUR EXISTING 
SYSTEM OF METING OUT FIXED SENTENCES, 
SOME MEN ARE CONFINED BEYOND THE 
TIME WHEN THEY ARE REFORMED; OTHERS 
ARE RELEASED TOO SOON. A SENTENCING 
= WOULD DO AWAY WITH THIS SITUA- 

I realize that some people will meet this proposal with a 
storm of protest. They will contend that politics will play 
an important role in setting the period which some prisoners 
will serve. But, no one can deny that even today politics 
play a part in determining sentences. And, furthermore, if 
we are to reject any measure because we fear political inter- 
vention, we may as well discard every governmental agency, 
for the same situation may arise there. Certainly, we must 
assume that those appointed to places of trust, will not vio- 
late the confidence of our citizens. 

This sentencing board is essential, for how in the world 
can we talk “reform” to a man who is to spend ten, twenty, 
or thirty years of his life behind bars. His future is dimmed, 
his spirit broken if he sees nothing but a frustrated future. 
Only when we inculcate a feeling of hope, can we imbue 
him with a desire to cooperate with officials who aim to 
help him to ways of better living. 

At the present time all types of offenders are housed to- 
gether as they were 200 years ago. The young and the old, 
the feeble-minded and the mentally alert, the hardened crim- 
inal and the beginner—a seething mixture of all the degener- 
ative elements of society—playing one upon another. A sort 
of clearing house for all the worst forms of social and human 
experience. In that atmosphere our convicts are to be re- 
habilitated ! 

Prisons must provide for the complete segregation of the 
various types of law-breakers. There should be separate in- 
stitutions—not necessarily costly ones—for the psychopathic 
case, for the feeble-minded, for the habitual offender, and for 
the occasional or accidental offender. 

It is my belief, that a convict should be transferred to other 
institutions of higher levels as he shows positive responses to 
correctional treatment. For instance, as he merits it, the 
inmate could be moved from a conventional prison to a 
medium security camp. In this way progress in reform would 
be gradual and conducive to the highest results. Further- 
more, since the prison regimen, no matter how intelligent, 
can never fully approximate normal conditions, a system of 
graded ascension to normalcy would soften the transition 
from prison life to the outside world. 

At the present time, many states which have but one or 
two penal institutions may look with askance upon this pro- 
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posal. Building new types of prisons may prove costly. But, 
here, in the State of New York, we have a total of 15 insti- 
tutions under the jurisdiction of the State Department of 
Correction. With that set-up, we can utilize a BETTER 
system of segregation than we have at the present time, with- 
out any additional burden to the tax-payer. We can lose 
nothing by trying this experiment for the men will be in- 
carcerated anyway. On the other hand, this state which has 
already set a good example to the Nation by establishing a 
Guard Training School, can show that some good can re- 
sult from this progressive proposal. Certainly, we have the 
facilities for trying it out. 

But, of course, establishing sentencing boards and segre- 
gating prisoners, will be of little use unless we also attempt 
to reform those in our custody. In the final analysis, reform 
can only come as a result of the prisoner’s own introspection. 
To bring that about, we must assist the offender in various 
ways. 

With some prisoners, the religious approach is necessary. 
Others can be aroused only through athletics. Others who 
show an unsuspected inclination and aptitude for certain 
vocations, which they were unable to develop outside, can 
be trained for the type of work which interests them. Any- 
thing that can arouse some latent spark of interest other than 
his morbid preoccupation with his past experiences is of value 
in effecting a convict’s reclamation. His behavior will be- 
come normal only when we fill his imagination with con- 
structive thoughts and cause him to realize that a clean life 
is happier than one of crime. However, no sooner do we at- 
tempt to rehabilitate, than many people contend that prisons 
are becoming “too easy.” To understand, why such a cry 
arises, let us deviate for a moment! 

When any trouble confronts us, people are usually in the 
habit of hunting around for a goat upon which to focus pub- 
lic attention. That is a convenient way of avoiding the real 
issue. Take the crime problem for instance. Ten years ago, 
it was said that crime existed because prison sentences were 
too short. So we enacted the Baumes Laws, and found that 
longer sentences no more deterred crime than did the hang- 
ings for every offense, two hundred years ago. Then people 
hunted around for another goat. Soon parole and probation 
became the all embracing reason for the existence of crime; 
and many were lead to believe that by eliminating parole, 
crime too, would be eliminated. It is encouraging to note, 
however, that this fabricated concept is fast dying out. 

More recently, many insist that crime exists because pris- 
ons are “too easy.” Curiously enough, it is not necessary for 
anyone to compile statistics to show that every year, thou- 
sands of dollars are turned over to lawyers by men, who are 
desirous of avoiding the “good times” that are proclaimed to 
be in store for them in prison. 

Today there is not a person in his right mind, who can 
honestly say that any prison is attractive. And when any- 
one insists that people commit crimes because they want to 
idle away a few years in the “luxurious confines” of a penal 
institution, he ought to spend but one day in my custody or 
that of any other Warden. He will find that without any 
exception, every prisoner would gladly give up his privileges; 
and trade places with any man on the outside, no matter 
how humble his position is. Furthermore, although some 
people insist that a man commits a crime because he knows 
he will lead an easy prison life, I have failed to find an in- 
mate possessing such ideas. And, if I did, I would not con- 
fine him in a prison, but, would send him to an institution 
for the insane. 

In the past five years or so, probably one hundred men 
have smashed their way into the headlines by committing 
atrocious crimes after their release from prison. During the 







same period, at least a hundred thousand other released con- 
victs have lead a decent and law-abiding existence. The lat- 
ter class did not rate the headlines, their records are not 
publicized. But, the exploits of those hundred men, have 
been harped upon time and time again. To such an extent, 
that the imagination of the public is inflamed. Dillinger, 
Karpis, Baby Face Nelson, and a few others are constantly 
mentioned in the press and held to be examples of the typical 
offender. People are given the impression that the average 
lawbreaker is either a murderer at heart, or already killed 
somebody; that the criminal will never have any regard for 
another man’s life. Not only that—but, the notion is also 
created that those criminals committed new crimes because 
prison was not tough. Well, it is very easy to find excuses 
for anything, but, I often wonder when I read about those 
desperadoes, whether anyone ever took the trouble to find 
out WHY those men became such vicious criminals, or 
whether any constructive method was adopted to reshape 
their lives at any time. I am inclined to believe that those 
men could probably never have been rehabilitated. They 
should never have been released from prison. However, that 
is beside the point at this time. 

The tragedy is, that public attention is invariably centered 
upon the very last phase of a criminal’s career. Instead of 
constantly delving into the murderous climax of such des- 
peradoes, whom I just mentioned, it would be far better to 
call to mind EVERY phase of their lives and the reasons 
for their misfortune. People would then find out that it was 
either a broken home, the slums, lack of education, unsavory 
acquaintances, lack of proper recreational facilities, or em- 
ployment, which was at the root of the trouble. In that way, 
perhaps, more consideration would be given to crime preven- 
tion, and the eradication of those conditions which bring 
about delinquency. 

Our so-called desperate criminals did not awake one morn- 
ing and suddenly decide to become gunmen. Nor, does any 
other criminal. Anti-social conduct is largely a consequence 
of objectionable habits acquired through an unfavorable en- 
vironment or improper associations, and a variety of other 
causes. THOSE FACTORS ARE COMPLETELY 
IGNORED BY THOSE PEOPLE WHO PERSIST 
IN MAINTAINING THAT SHORT SENTENCES, 
PAROLE, OR AN EASY PRISON LIFE ARE THE 
PRIMARY REASONS FOR THE EXISTENCE OF 
CRIME. 

The men now in prison, therefore, become the scapegoats, 
in the sense that we are frustrated in our attempts to make 
better citizens of them. 

Do we build up prison libraries? We are mollycoddling 
the convict. Do we teach the prisoner a trade? We are be- 
coming too lenient. Do we allow the prisoner to indulge in 
athletics? We are “easy” and what is the world coming to? 

As I previously stated, when prisons were first built, tor- 
ture was inflicted at the least provocation. Men were re- 
leased so broken in spirit, that they were no longer human 
beings. They entered the prison social failures, they emerged 
as human wrecks. We know that athletics, reading and vo- 
cational training, while not the cure-all for remoulding a 
man into a useful citizen, at least give some assurance that a 
prisoner will not acquire prison stupor and return to the 
community worse than when he entered a penal institution. 
Certainly, it is not necessary to enter upon a long disserta- 
tion to justify that position. 

Because of the old stereotyped conception of a criminal, 
we are frequently beset with another difficulty which has 
far-reaching effects. In recent years, we have begun to teach 
trades to prisoners, in the hope that they will be better fitted 
to earn a livelihood when they return to the community. But, 
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how can that result in any good when most avenues of em- 
ployment will be barred to the ex-convict even though he is 
proficient in some field of endeavor? In practically every 
State, no ex-convict can hold a government position. He is 
barred from civil service examinations. There is hardly an 
employment agency which will place him on their roles. Pri- 
vate industry as a rule is hostile, because the impression is 
too often created that no man who served a term in prison 
can be trusted. And the State, which offers him a chance 
to better himself by learning a vocation, assumes the incon- 
sistent position of refusing to grant a license for trades which 
are usually taught in prison. 

I have found that whenever a legislature enacts a law 
which calls for licensing, there is always a clause barring a 
former felon from engaging in that field. 

While prison education is absolutely essential, it will be 
meaningless in the final analysis, unless the State and society 
make some provision for utilizing the services of those who 
are willing to work, but find it impossible to secure employ- 
ment only because they served a prison term. 

I realize that at the present time the problem of obtaining 
jobs is one which not only faces prisoners, but millions of 
others through the Nation. But, I am not asking that any 
special privileges be extended to ex-felons. I do insist how- 
ever, that they be given an EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 
TO COMPETE FOR MOST TYPES OF JOBS (NOT 
BANK CLERKS OF COURSE). 

I will not argue with anyone who says that an offender 
owes society a debt which must be paid. But, I do say that 
once the debt is cleared, we in society have no right to collect 
interest on that debt for the rest of the offender’s life. If we 
do this, we ourselves are guilty of a serious crime. The 
crime of usury. 

I grant that some prisoners may violate the trust that is 
imposed upon them after they are given another chance. And 
I know that some people may feel that because a prisoner 
was dishonest once or twice in his life he will probably re- 
main in that way forever. That may be true sometimes, but 
not in the very vast majority of cases. The fact that a manu- 
facturer is fleeced by one customer to whom he extended 
credit, is no reason for refusing to extend credit to hundreds 
of others. Furthermore, there are many HONEST mer- 
chants who were forced to go into bankruptcy in recent 
years. Certainly, even they are allowed additional credit at 
some future date, if they show a willingness to work. The 
trouble is that when released felons are concerned, people 
read about isolated instances where employers had bad ex- 
periences with such men. That causes business in general 
to take precautions against all released felons as a class. It 
is as absurd to do that, as it is to abolish a system of credit 
because one or a few tradesmen are dishonest. Unless private 
industry and the State are willing to realize that men who are 
released from prison are still part of the social scheme and must 
be allowed to engage in honest endeavors, then every step 
we take towards reforming the criminal will be meaningless. 
We cannot imbue him with the feeling that he should be 
honest and at the same time deny him the right to work. I 
am sure that hundreds of men in prison today, are there be- 
cause of the conditions I have just mentioned. 

Before ending our discussion this afternoon, I believe that 
all of us interested in the problem of crime, should give some 
thought to another serious matter which faces the Nation. 

Many people are in the habit of trying to enumerate, in 
order of importance, the causes of delinquency. Some may 


start with the slums, others—with lack of education. Some- 
times broken homes head the list, and so on down the line. 
Recently, 1 stated that idleness, was in my opinion the pri- 
mary cause of crime. 

Even before the depression, most men who came to prison 
were unemployed when they were arrested. At that time, 
all those individuals probably could have obtained employ- 
ment. The majority were downright lazy. Others did not 
work because they were dissatisfied with the paltry salary 
they were earning, and stole instead of continuing to engage 
in legitimate endeavors. As far as those were concerned, 
there is no doubt that they were never prepared properly to 
meet the demands of modern economic competition. They 
chose to remain idle rather than make an attempt to better 
themselves. 

But at the present time, there is a far different picture to 
paint. Since the depression, it is apparent that more men 
with previous untarnished records are committing crimes, 
than ever before. In many instances, those men are willing 
to work, but, because of economic conditions are unable to 
do so. Millions today cannot obtain employment. Many 
more, now being trained for particular types of vocations 
will soon find that they will be denied the right to earn a 
livelihood THROUGH NO FAULT OF THEIR OWN. 

You as advertising men realize the significance of my 
statements probably more so than others. I understand that 
more money is spent for advertising purposes in this country 
than anywhere else in the world. We really attempt to cre- 
ate human wants. We try to have people buy. We attempt 
to make our advertisements as attractive as possible, so that 
people will purchase. In times past, the criminal stole to 
meet his cravings which his meagre earnings prevented him 
from enjoying. Today some people who are thoroughly hon- 
est, find that they are apt to weaken under the constant 
pressure of economic insecurity and their inability to obtain 
the ordinary necessities of life. Advertisements constantly 
remind them of what they could enjoy. They become embit- 
tered against society which deprives them of the right to a 
normal existence. 

Please remember, that I am not casting any reflections 
upon advertising managers, for conditions as they exist to- 
day. I am merely calling certain facts to your attention 
which I feel will interest you. The advertising industry is 
essential in this day. People should be made cognizant of 
the commodities which are produced. It is not the advertisers 
fault that we are confronted at the present time with such 
unfavorable conditions. 

I am a prison warden, not an economist. But it seems 
tragic to me that in this country which has such unlimited 
resources, and where foodstuffs and other commodities can 
be produced in abundance, there should be such economic 
chaos. 

All of us are interested in preserving our democracy. I 
can think of no more effective way to do so than by insuring 
youth, that the doors of opportunity are still open to them. 
Whether we manifest that assurance by private industry cre- 
ating more jobs, or through the medium of government work 
projects, we must give every young boy and girl an oppor- 
tunity to lead a normal existence, not an idle one. People 
have been known to overstep the limitation of law when they 
are in economic distress. As a prison warden it is my duty 
to present this matter to you. I hope that the people of the 
Nation will take cognizance of this situation. I am certain 
you all agree that something must be done. 





“TI have been reading VITAL SPEECHES for the past six months, and find it so good, 
that I wish to have practically all advanced students in History at this School subscribe.” 


E. D. Toland, Head of Department of 
History, St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H. 





